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New  York  police  officers  demoostrate  two  new  devices  that  will  be  used  to  restrain  emotionally  disturbed 
people.  One  device  holds  the  person  about  the  midriff,  while  the  second  grabs  the  ankle  to  trip  the  person. 


Fatal  shooting  leads  NYPD 
to  try  non-lethal  options 


The  New  York  City  Police 
Department  is  looking  into  the 
use  of  robots  to  restrain  emo- 
tionally disturbed  people,  as  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
launches  a civil-rights  investiga- 
tion into  the  fatal  shooting  by  a 
city  police  officer  of  a 66-year-old 
woman  who  resisted  eviction 
from  her  Bronx  apartment  in  Oc- 
tober. 

At  a meeting  last  month  of  the 
New  York  City  Council’s  Public 
Safety  Committee,  NYPD  of- 
ficers demonstrated  the  use  of  a 
robot  that  sprays  Chemical  Mace, 


as  well  as  other  nonlethal 
restraining  devices. 

Police  Commissioner  Benjamin 
Ward,  who  revised  the  depart- 
ment's guidelines  for  dealing  with 
emotionally  disturbed  people 
after  the  incident,  said  that  if  any 
of  the  nonlethal  devices  had  been 
used  by  the  police  in  dealing  with 
the  woman.  Eleanor  Bumpurs. 
she  might  not  have  been  shot. 

At  the  demonstration  of  the 
robot,  a man  with  a knife  stood 
nervously  while  the  robot  ap- 
proached him.  "Would  you  like  a 
cup  of  coffee?”  the  robot  asked. 


"I  don't  need  coffee.  leave  me 
alone,”  the  man  shouted. 

Suddenly  the  robot  shot  a 
stream  of  water  in  the  man's  face, 
and  several  officers  rushed  for- 
ward, knocked  him  down  and 
restrained  him.  Inareal  situation, 
the  robot  would  use  Mace. 

Other  devices  include:  a device 
that  emits  a loud  noise,  a 10-foot- 
long  Mace  sprayer,  a volt- 
thrower,  a series  of  bright  lights 
mounted  on  a bulletproof  glass 
shield  to  distract  the  person,  and 
a blanket  with  bulletproof 
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The  BIG  picture: 

OC  panel  gets  grim  look  at  coke 


During  three  days  of  hearings 
on  cocaine  trafficking  and  abuse, 
the  President's  Commission  on 
Organized  Crime  learned  that  the 
problems  are  a good  deal  more 
serious  and  pervasive  than  many 
officials  would  like  to  believe  or 
admit. 

The  hearings  included 
testimony  by  smugglers,  money 
launderers,  doctors  and  law  en- 
forcement officials,  According  to 
Federal  appellate  Judge  Irving 
Kaufman,  chairman  of  the 
Orgarized  Crime  Commission, 
the  purpose  of  the  hearings  was  to 
show  "the  casual  user  of  this 
drug,  and  those  contemplating  its 
use.”  what  kind  of  industry  they 


are  supporting. 

"Cocaine  does  not  grow  itself  or 
process  itself,  "Kaufman  said.  "It 
is  smuggled  into  this  country  by 
land,  air  and  sea. . . . Those  who 
traffic  in  cocaine  have  often  been 
characterized  as  glamorous  in- 
dividuals, but  this  image  is 
tragically  false.  Cocaine  mer- 
chants are  merchants  of  death 
and  ruthless  international 
criminals. 

"We  will  expose  cocaine  for 
what  it  is.  a dangerous  and 
sometimes  deadly  drug  distrib- 
uted by  criminal  organizations 
unsurpassed  in  financial 
resources,  international  connec- 
tions and  in  sheer  brutality,’'  he 


said. 

The  Commission  heard  testi- 
mony from  three  former  drug  traf- 
fickers who  told  under  oath  how 
they  had  protected  their  immense 
profits  by  paying  off  police  of- 
ricers  and  public  officials  in 
foreign  countries,  particularly  the 
Bahamas. 

Luis  G.  Garcia,  a Cuban-born 
American  citizen  living  in  Miami, 
said  he  made  $5  million  to  $7 
million  from  1979  to  1982  by 
supervising  the  delivery  of  250 
planeloads  of  marijuana  and  four 
large  shipments  of  cocaine  to  the 
United  States,  always  stopping  in 
the  Bahamas. 
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Calif,  sets  pace 
in  child-custody 
enforcement 


By  Jennifer  Browdy 

California  is  leading  the  way  in 
a new  specialty  branch  of  law  en- 
forcement: investigating  cases  of 
children  who  have  been  kid- 
napped from  one  parent  by  the 
other  parent. 

As  divorce  rates  skyrocketed  in 
this  country  during  the  1970's. 
police  departments  and  district 
attorney's  investigators  became 
increasingly  aware  of  the  problem 
of  parents  who  were  not  granted 
custody  of  children  in  a divorce 
cases  taking  matters  into  their 
own  hands  and  stealing  the 
children. 

Some  experts  have  estimated 
that  as  many  as  100,000  children 
a year  are  spirited  away  by 
parents,  uncles,  aunts  or  other 
relatives,  a figure  equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  all  children  annually 
reported  missing  in  the  United 
States. 

Several  police  departments 
across  the  country  have  in- 
vestigators who  do  nothing  but 
investigate  missing  children,  but 
in  a few  California  counties  this 
category  was  narrowed  down  still 
further,  to  tracking  strictly  those 
children  who  are  stolen  by  a 
parent  following  divorce  pro- 
ceedings. 

In  Los  Angeles  County,  this 
problem  has  been  addressed  with 
remarkable  success  by  the  Child 
Abduction  Unit  of  the  District 
Attorney's  office.  Formed  in  May 
by  then-District  Attorney  Robert 
H.  Philibosian,  the  five-member 
team  of  D.A.'s  investigators 
recovered  115  children  in  its  first 
seven  months  of  operation. 

Supervisor  Chuck  Powers  said 


the  unit  averages  about  25  to  30 
new  cases  each  month,  usually 
receiving  the  cases  from  crime 
reports  filed  with  other  county 
police  agencies.  The  rationale 
behind  the  unit  is  that  a team  of 
investigators  dedicated  ex- 
clusively to  finding  children 
stolen  in  this  manner  will  have  a 
better  chance  of  success  than  of- 
ficers who  spreading  their  efforts 
among  many  different  types  of 
crimes. 

According  to  Powers,  the  con- 
cept of  a district  attorney's  child 
abduction  unit  is  still  "fairly  new. 
As  far  as  I know,  it  just  exists  in  a 
handful  of  Cabfornia  counties," 
he  said. 

The  problem  is  certainly  not 
unique  to  California,  however. 
Power  said  the  cases  often  in- 
volve other  states,  since  the  non- 
custodial parent  will  frequently 
take  the  children  to  a distant  part 
of  the  country. 

"A  lot  of  kids  are  taken  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  and  end 
up  in  Los  Angeles,”  Powers  said, 
"or  it  can  work  the  other  way; 
kids  are  taken  from  Los  Angeles. 
We’ve  recovered  children  from 
Alaska,  Tennessee,  New  Mexico 
and  Texas,  among  others.’’ 

The  unit's  members  have  no 
authority  to  cross  state  lines 
unless  a felony  complaint  has 
been  issued  and  they  hold  a war- 
rant. If  there  is  no  warrant,  the 
unit  has  to  rely  on  local  police 
agencies,  which  can  sometimes  be 
problematic. 

"The  police  agencies  in  other 
states  are  not  always 
cooperative,"  Powers  said.  "They 
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Take  a serious  crime  problem, 
add  a veteran  investigator  and 
police  administrator,  and  what 
do  you  have? 

The  Law  Enforcement  News 
“Man-of-the-Year”  for  1984! 

I 

Coming  up  in  the  next  issue 
of  LEN,  along  with  our  annual  ; 
year  in  review. 


Around  the  Nation 
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CONNECTICUT  - Joseph 
Troiano,  30,  a six-year  veteran  o/ 
the  East  Hartford  Police  Depart- 
meat,  was  fired  by  Acting  Police 
Chief  George  F.  Dayton  after  an 
investigation  determined  he  bad 
used  excessive  force  and  made  a 
false  arrest  in  a fist-fight  last 
August. 

The  number  of  serious  crimes  in 
Hartford  dropped  9.6  percent 
during  the  third  quarter  of  this 
year,  despite  a 48  percent  increase 
in  the  number  of  reported  rapes. 
The  Police  Department  reported 
4,718  serious  crimes  in  the  city 
during  the  three  months  ending 
September  30,  compared  with 
S.219  during  the  same  period  in 
1983. 

Connecticut  State  Police  have 
issued  21,627  tickets  to  speeders 
and  other  unsafe  drivers  since  a 
crackdown  on  st&te  highways 
began  October  17.  During  the  en- 
tire year  of  1983,  79,765  tickets 
were  issued,  a monthly  average  of 
6,647. 

MARYLAND  — Serious  crime  in 
Baltimore  County  declined  3.7 
percent  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1984  compared  to  the 
same  period  last  year,  according 
to  Police  Chief  Cornelius  J. 
Behan.  Total  crime  rose  two- 
tenths  of  one  percent,  and  lesser 
crime  was  up  6.1  percent. 

In  Upper  Marlboro,  the  special 
Wolf  Pack  anti-drug  unit,  formed 
six  months  ago  by  Prince  Georges 
County  authorities,  will  be 
disbanded  this  month  because  its 
workers  are  needed  elsewhere. 
Since  June,  the  narcotics  squad 
arrested  more  than  325  people. 

MASSACHUSETTS  - Video- 
tape cameras  will  be  installed  in 
January  in  20  police  stations 
statewide,  according  to  Gov. 
Michael  Dukakis.  Suspected 
drunken  drivers  will  be  taped  and 
the  tapes  used  as  evidence. 

Gov.  Dukakis  has  signed  a bill 


raising  the  drinking  age  in 
Massachusetts  from  20  to  21,  ef- 
fective June  1.  1986,  or  earlier  if 
all  other  New  England  states  and 
New  Ywk  conform  to  that  age. 
The  governor  said  he  decided  to 
raise  the  drinking  age  because 
under  Federal  law.  states  that  do 
not  have  a minimum  drinking  age 
of  21  by  October  1,  1986,  will  lose 
part  of  their  Federal  highway 
funds. 

NEW  JERSEY  - A state  ap- 
pellate court  has  overturned  a 
lower  court's  order  requiring  two 
Egg  Harbor  Township  police  of- 
ficers to  have  their  sense  of  smell 
tested.  The  officers  had  reported 
smelling  marijuana  in  a car  they 
had  stopped.  The  three-judge  ap- 
pellate panel  said  testing  officers' 
senses  would  get  in  the  way  of 
"speedy  justice." 

PENNSYLVANIA  - Lieut.  Col. 
Nicholas  Dellarciprete.  48,  has 
been  named  acting  commissioner 
of  the  State  Police,  replacing 
Cyril  J.  Laffey,  63.  who  died 
November  30  of  complications 
from  cancer. 

VERMONT  — Rutland  Police 
Chief  Charles  Spoon,  63,  an- 
nounced his  retirement  earlier 
this  month,  in  a move  that 
stemmed  from  the  untimely 
death  of  his  friend  Richard  Bar- 
ron, 64.  the  town's  fire  chief. 
Spoon  said  the  death  of  Barron 
convinced  him  to  ‘‘try  to  enjoy 
life." 


FLORIDA  — Pay  for  state 
troopers  ranks  47th  in  the  nation, 
according  to  a recent  survey. 
Many  troopers  are  leaving  the 
Florida  Highway  Patrol  for  ^tter 
paying  jobs  with  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  police  of- 
ficials say. 

LOUISIANA  — Seven  officers 
charged  with  negligent  homicide 
in  the  death  of  Dennis  Crawford 
October  8 were  assigned  to  desk 
jobs  pending  their  trial  Crawford 
died  of  uncertain  causes  after 
struggling  with  police. 

MISSISSIPPI  — Sheriff  James 
Riley  of  DeSoto  County  caught  a 
paranlegic  rustling  cattle  earlier 
this  month.  The  disabled  suspect, 
Edward  D.  Geantt  of  Memphis, 
was  observed  rustling  cattle  after 
deputies  hid  near  a dead  cow  that 
a witness  said  had  been  shot  from 
a van.  The  sheriff  said  the  suspect 
was  driving  a van  equipped  with  a 
wheelchair  lift  and  special  con- 
trols. 

TENNESSEE  - FBI  agent  Ben 
Purser  filed  a $1.76  million  suit 
against  the  city  and  police  officer 
Larry  BosweU,  who  accidentally 
shot  Purser  while  they  were  chas- 
ing fugitive  Robert  V.  Latimer. 
The  escapee  killed  himself  during 
an  incident  last  April. 

VIRGINIA  — Fairfax  Police 
Chief  Carroll  Buracker,  42,  has 
decided  to  step  down  from  his 
S66,900-a-year  job  February  14 
after  more  than  20  years  on  the 
force  and  three  years  as  chief.  He 
says  he  plans  to  start  a consulting 
firm. 


Plains  States 


ALABAMA  — Agreeing  that  the 
state  has  acted  in  good  faith  to 
upgrade  its  prison  system,  once 
described  as  ''barbaric.''  at- 
torneys for  state  inmates  and 
Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  signed  a 
settlement  that  would  remove  the 
prison  system  from  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  courts.  1 f the  case  is  not 
reactivated,  a final  court  order 
will  be  issued  January  1,  1988. 
closing  the  books  on  the  litiga- 
tion. 


U.S.  Deporlmenf  of  Transportation 


DRINKING  AND  DRIVING 
CAN  KILL  A FRIENDSHIP 


MICHIGAN  Thirty-four  of 
Detroit's  48  mounted  police  will 
be  reassigned  to  squad  cars  this 
month  in  the  city's  war  on  crime. 
The  remaining  staff  wUl  care  for 
the  unit's  47  horses. 


Twenty  of  the  Detroit  Police 
Department  traffic  enforcement 
division's  22  officials  were  among 
300  added  to  street  patrols  this 
month.  Division  officials  say  the 
city  could  lose  up  to  $100,000  a 
month  from  the  shift. 


State  police  credit  a new  test  — 
known  as  horizontal  gaze 
nystagmus  — for  625  drunken 
driving  arrests  in -the  first  half  of 
1984.  In  the  same  period  last 
year,  400  arrests  were  made.  The 
tests  involve  looking  for  jerky  eye 
movements  that  may  reveal 
drinking  or  drug  use. 


OHIO  — Ohio's  1983  drunken 
driving  law  was  ruled  constitu- 
tional as  a means  of  dealing  with 
"a  problem  of  epic  proportions,” 
the  state  Supreme  Court  ruled. 


ARIZONA  — Municipal  revenue 
bonds  worth  $2  million  have  been 
sold  by  the  city  of  South  Tucson 
as  part  of  a $3.5  million  liability 
settlement  with  former  Tucson 
police  officer  Roy  Garcia.  33.  Gar- 
cia was  paralyzed  after  being  ac- 
cidentally shot  by  a South  Tucson 
officer  in  1978.  Bonds  were  sold 
after  the  town  said  it  was  too  poor 
to  pay  the  compensation. 

Twenty-five  more  police  of- 
ficers will  be  added  to  the 
608-member  Tucson  Police 
Department.  The  department’s 
goal  is  to  get  enough  officers  to  be 
able  to  respond  to  all  life- 
threatening  calls  within  five 
minutes. 

OKLAHOMA  - The  State  At- 
torney General  has  ruled  that  the 
sale  of  liquor  by  the  drink  is  il- 


lOWA  — Polk  County  residents 
cannowdial911  to  get  emergency 
assistance  under  a new  dis- 
patching system  set  up  by  police 
in  Des  Moines  and  adjoining 
jurisdictions. 

KANSAS  — Sedgewick  County 
Sheriff-elect  Mike  Hill  is  being 
paid  as  a county  maintenance 
worker  while  he  finishes  training 
for  his  new  job,  because  14-year 
Sheriff  Johnnie  Darr  refused  to 
put  him  on  the  sheriff's  payroll. 
Hill  takes  office  in  January. 

NEBRASKA  — The  State  Patrol 
SWAT  team  was  cleared  of  blame 
in  the  October  shooting  death  of  a 
Cairo  farmer.  An  investigator 
recommended  that  counselors, 
family  or  friends  be  used  to 
reduce  the  chance  of  violence  in 
hostage  situations  in  the  future. 

WYOMING  - Cheyenne 
Highway  Patrol  Director  Col. 
W.O.  Oyler,  52,  has  announced 
his  plans  for  retirement  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Pinedale  Mayor  Bill  Hout  and 
two  of  the  town's  four  Council 
members  voted  down  a proposed 
ban  on  guns  in  the  community's 
three  bars,  bowing  to  the  sen- 
timents of  most  of  the  250  people 
attending  a town  meeting.  'The  or- 
dinance passed  on  initial  con- 
sideration November  5,  with  only 
one  council  member  opposing, 
but  received  such  a lukewarm 
response  from  the  town’s  1.000 
residents  that  it  was  recon- 
sidered. 


legal,  despite  the  repeal  of  a con- 
stitutional ban  on  open  saloons. 
Last  September,  Oklahomans 
adopted  a consitutional  amend- 
ment permitting  the  sale  of  liquor 
by  the  drink  in  counties  that 
opted  to  allow  such  sales. 

TEXAS  — Arrest  warrants  will 
soon  be  issued  in  Houston  for  300 
men  who  sought  sex  at  a model- 
ing studio  operated  by  the  Police 
Department.  Based  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  sting  operation,  more 
undercover  studios  are  planned. 

In  Austin,  100  drivers  will  get 
$50  each  from  police  officers  for 
being  courteous.  The  holiday  pro- 
gram is  sponsored  by  the  In- 
dependent Insurance  Agents  and 
the  Police  Department. 

UTAH  — Highway  patrol 
troopers  next  spring  will  get  25 
new  Mustang  coupes  with  top 
speeds  of  126  miles  per  hour, 
because  speeders  have  been 
outrunning  the  patrol’s  current 
cars  too  frequently.  The 
Mustangs  will  cost  $8,497  each. 


CALIFORNIA  - Humboldt 
County  officials  have  come  out  in 
opposition  to  Federal  plans  to  in- 
discriminately spray  public, 
private  and  tribal  lands  with  para- 
quat  or  other  chemicals  to 
eradicate  marijuana  fields. 

In  Los  Angeles,  the  42  alleged 
child  victims  in-  the  McMartin 
Pre-School  molestation  case  will 
have  to  testify  in  the  same  room 
as  the  seven  defendants. 
Municipal  Court  Judge  Aviva 
Bobb  ruled.  The  defendants, 
charged  on  more  than  200  counts 
of  sexual  molestation,  are  cur- 
rently in  the  midst  of  pre-trial 
hearings. 

WASHINGTON  — A man  killed 
in  a fire  after  a 35-hour  stand-off 
with  FBI  agents  has  been  ten- 
tatively identified  as  Robert  J. 
Mathews,  a white  supremacist 
wanted  in  the  shooting  of  a 
bureau  agent  and  a $500,000  rob- 
bery. He  died  when  flares  fired  by 
police  set  fire  to  his  Puget  Sound 
house. 


Coming  up  in 
February  1985: 

LEN  goes  'hi-tech’ 
with  a special 
supplement  on 
the  latest  in  law 
enforcement 
technology. 
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Detroit  seeks  answers  to  new  crime  probiem 


Detroit  Mayor  Coleman  Young  (r.)and  Police  Chief  William  Hart  confer  during  the  Mayor’s  crime  summit 
las  t month.  WxJ*  wwKlPrwio 


Detroit  Mayor  Coleman  A. 
Young  has  announced  plans  to 
assign  up  to  a thousand  more 
police  officers  to  street  patrol 
duties  this  winter  and  to  begin 
recruiting  and  hiring  more  new  of- 
ficers next  year  in  an  effort  to 
“bring  this  crime  wave  to  a 
screeching  halt.” 

Detroit,  known  as  “murder 
city"  in  the  late  1970's,  had  been 
relatively  quiet  until  last  year, 
when  it  was  troubled  by  a series  of 
rapes  of  public  school  students 
and  its  murder  rate  again  ^limbed 
higher  than  that  ^gf  any  other 
large  city. 

In  a two-hour  ai>ti-criroe  sym- 
posium attended  by, pity  officials 
and  150  community  leaders. 
Mayor  Young  maintained  that  in- 
creasing police  coverage  of  the 
city,  while  important,  would  not 
strike  at  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

"All  the  police  in  the  world 
can’t  solve  this  problem,  and  all 
the  jails  in  the  world  can't  solve 
this  problem,"  he  said,  conten- 
ding that  poverty  and  hunger  are 
directly  related  to  crime  rates. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise, 
he  said,  that  crime  was  rising  at  a 
time  when  more  than  a third  of 
Detroit's  black  youths  are 
unemployed  and  when  one  of 
every  three  families  receives 
welfare  assistance  or  food 
stamps. 

Though  crime  is  down  nation- 
wide, Detroit's  crime  rate  rose  6.2 
percent  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
1984.  It  had  dropped  26  percent 
between  1975  and  1979.  but  rose 


21  percent  between  1979  and 
1983. 

In  September,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  ranked 
Detroit  first  in  murder,  second  in 
robbery  and  third  in  overall 
violent  crime  among  the  nation’s 
large  cities.  In  October,  fans  leav- 
ing Tiger  Stadium  after  the 
World  Series  set  fire  to  several 
police  cars,  smashed  windows  and 
vandalized  buses  in  downtown 
Detroit.  Three  rapes  were  also 
reported  near  the  stadium.  And 
on  the  night  before  Halloween, 
vandals  set  more  than  350  fires, 
the  most  serious  of  which 
destroyed  an  apartment  house. 

Mayor  Young  said  crime  could 
be  reduced  if  more  volunteers 
helped  the  police  patrol  the  city. 
Participation  in  neighborhood 
watch  programs  has  risen  in  the 
past  two  years,  he  said,  "but  not 
enough." 

To  increase  police  street 
coverage.  Young  said  that  724 
laid-off  police  officers  would  be 
recalled  if  the  State  Legislature 
approves  a change  in  the  city’s 
tax  on  utility  bills.  In  addition,  he 
said.  328  officers  would  be 
reassigned  from  harbor  patrols 
and  mounted  squads  to  work  on 
the  streets  this  winter. 

Keeping  guns  out  of  school 

School  officials  have  also  had 
their  hands  full  during  the  past 
year.  At  the  Mayor's  symposium. 
Superintendent  of  Schools  Ar- 
thur Jefferson  told  community 
leaders  that  the  school  board 
planned  to  sue  the  parents  of 


students  found  with  pistols  on 
school  grounds. 

"These  weapons  don't  appear 
mysteriously  in  a pocket  or  a 
briefcase."  Jefferson  said.  "They 
come  from  home,  and  parents 
have  some  responsibility  there," 


Jefferson  said  school  officials 
confiscate  50  to  60  weapons  each 
year.  Since  January.  219  young 
people  have  been  shot  in  the  city's 
high  schools,  usually  by  other 
teens,  compared  with  43  this  year 
in  New  York  City  high  schools. 

Mayor  Young  called  on 


students  for  their  cooperation, 

"They  know  who's  carrying  the 
guns."  he  said.  ”!  never  thought 
I d stand  up  on  a platform  and  in- 
vite people  to  become  stool 
pigeons,  but  it's  time  to  turn  in  a 
neighbor." 


Canada  eyes  return 
to  death  penalty 


Seven  Canadian  police  officers 
have  been  shot  or  stabbed  to 
death  in  the  past  three  months, 
and  an  outraged  public  is  calling 
for  the  return  of  capital  punish- 
ment. 

"The  system  is  not  working." 
said  Chief  Bruce  Crawford  of  the 
York  Regional  Police  in  suburban 
Toronto  after  the  funeral  of  one  of 
his  officers.  "We  need  something 
else,  and  the  next  step  is  capital 
punishment." 

Prior  to  the  abolition  of  the 
death  penalty  in  Canada  eight 
years  ago,  execution  was  by  hang- 
ing. Since  Canada's  birth  as  a na- 
tion in  1867.  about  700  people  had 
been  put  to  death,  all  by  hanging. 

While  the  murder  rate  has  been 
stable  in  recent  years,  holding 
steady  at  about  one-third  that  6f 
the  United  States,  the  killing  of 
police  officers  has  suddenly  in- 
creased. The  latest  killing  occur- 
red November  9,  when  an  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  officer  was  shot 
to  death  in  Matheson.  in  northern 
Ontario. 

Sociologists  and  other 
observers  say  the  recent  increase 
in  police  killings  is  especially 
startling  for  a peaceful  nation 
with  a population  generally 
described  as  having  a "deference 
to  authority.” 

Canadian  historians  rarely  fail 
to  mention  that  their  country 
never  had  a Wild  West.  The 
mounted  police  established  order 


on  the  frontier  before  settlers  ar- 
rived. and  there  were  no  Canadian 
equivalents  of  the  lone  sheriff  or 
the  shoot-out  at  the  O.K.  corral. 

Gun  laws  are  strict.  Few 
private  citizens  are  allowed  to 
own  handguns,  and  hunting 
weapons  such  as  rifles  and 
shotguns  are  tightly  regulated. 

Homicides  in  Canada  last  year 
numbered  682,  a rate  of  2.76  per 

100.000  population,  compared 
with  about  10  per  100.000  in  the 
U.S.  The  peak  year  for  homicides 
in  Canada  was  701  in  1975,  the 
year  before  capital  punishment 
was  abolished. 

Two  members  of  Parliament 
have  introduced  bills  that  would 
reinstate  execution  for  certain 
crimes.  When  the  new  Parliament 
opened  in  early  November,  about 

1.000  uniformed  police  officers 
were  on  hand  to  demonstrate  in 
favor  of  a national  referendum  on 
capital  punishment. 

But  the  new  Progressive  Con- 
servative Prime  Minister.  Brian 
Maloney,  opposes  the  death 
penalty,  and  most  observers  say 
it  is  unlikely  the  bills  will  come  up 
for  a vote. 


On  The  Record: 

"Laws  not  enforced  cease  to  be  laws, 
and  rights  not  delended  may  wither 
away." 

- Thomas  Morlarty 


Homeward  bound: 

Darwick  leaving  lACP  post 


Norman  Darwick  has  decided 
that  19  years  with  one  organiza- 
tion is  long  enough. 

Effective  December  31.  Dar- 
wick will  resign  as  executive 
director  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  a 
position  he  has  held  since  1980.  to 
join  the  Clifford  S.  Perlman 
Juvenile  Foundation  Inc.  as  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  for 
development. 

"I've  spent  19  years  with  the 
I AGP."  Darwick  said  in  a recent 
interview.  "I've  been  assigned  at 
every  professional  level  there. 
The  opportunity  for  a new 
challenge  arose,  and  it  happens  to 
be  in  Miami,  which  is  home  for 
me.  The  chance  to  return  home 
and  still  make  a meaningful  con- 
tribution to  law  enforcement  is  a 
once-in-a-lifetime  offer." 

Darwick  said  he  had  been  talk- 
ing with  the  Perlman  Foundation 
for  the  past  six  months,  and  made 
the  decision  to  leave  the  lACP 
shortly  after  the  organization's 
1984  annual  conference  in  Salt 
Lake  City  this  past  October. 

The  foundation  is  an  after-care 
program  for  court-adjudicated 
boys  ages  eight  to  thirteen  who 
have  had  a minimum  of  five  con- 
tacts with  law  enforcement 
authorities.  It  has  branches  in 
Miami  and  in  the  Watts  area  of 
Los  Angeles. 

"These  are  derelicts  who  have 
been  rejected  by  their  parents  and 
by  the  school  system,”  Darwick 


Darwick 


said.  "It  is  an  exciting,  effective 
program.  In  four  years  of  opera- 
tion, there  have  only  been  two 
failures." 

Since  the  foundation  was 
established,  600  boys  have  been 
treated,  and  there  are  200  boys 
presently  in  the  program.  Dar- 
wick said  the  foundation  is  in  the 
process  of  expanding  to  other 
cities  throughout  the  country. 

"My  job  will  be  to  aid  in  this  ex- 
pansion. to  solicit  private  money 
and  other  sources  of  funding  to 
assist  in  the  foundation's  further 
development,”  he  said. 

Darwick,  who  may  be  best 
known  as  the  individual  who  con- 
ceived the  accreditation  program 
for  law  enforcement  agencies,  will 


begin  his  new  duties  on  January 
2.  1985. 

lACP  spokesman  Robert 
Angrisani  said  the  lACP  Ex- 
ecutive Board  is  forming  a search 
committee  to  conduct  a nation- 
wide search  for  a new  executive 
director.  He  said  no  applications 
had  yet  been  received. 

In  the  interim.  Jim  Sterling, 
director  of  the  I ACP  research  and 
development  division,  will  serve 
as  acting  director. 

DoJ  study  eyes 
recidivism  rates 

More  than  a quarter  of  the  inmates 
released  from  state  prisons  are  hack 
in  rpJk  in  two  years,  according  to  a 
14-state  Justice  Department  study, 
and  at  least  half  of  those  rein- 
carcerated had  committed  new 
crimes  rather  than  violated  parole. 

The  figures  locdt  even  worse  ovir 
the  longer  haul  rteerly  a third  of  the 
total  nximber  of  inmates  released  are 
back  in  prison  within  three  years 

"The  median  recidivism  rate 
among  rqxrting  states  for  burglars 
is  the  fullest  of  all  specific  offenses, 
followed  by  robbery  arxi  theft,"  the 
report  said. 

According  to  the  study,  the 
highest  risk  of  reUirriing  to  prison  oc- 
curred in  the  second  half  of  an  itt- 
mate's  first  year  of  release. 
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One  hero, 
to  go 

Mark  Shaw,  a deputy  in  the 
Kin^;  County,  Wash.,  Police 
Department,  learned  one  morning 
that  he  had  won  his  department's 
top  award  for  valor.  That  after- 
noon. he  learned  he  was  fired. 

Sheriff  Vem  Thomas  dismissed 
Shaw  for  an  off-duty  argument 
during  which  his  drawn  gun  fired. 
The  timing  of  the  award  and  the 
dismissal,  Thomas  says,  was  coin- 
cidental. 

Shaw  won  the  valor  award, 
which  has  been  awarded  to  only 
16  officers  in  the  past  20  years, 
for  joining  officer  Kim  Randall 
last  August  26  in  diving  repeated- 
ly into  a river  in  an  unsuccesful  at- 
tempt to  rescue  the  victim  of  a 
traffic  accident.  The  two  officers 
were  unable  to  force  their  way  in- 
to a submerged  car.  and  the  driver 
was  later  pronounced  dead  at  the 
scene  of  the  accident. 

Four  days  after  that  accident, 
on  August  30,  Shaw  was  arrested 
in  an  incident  that  began  when  his 
civilian  car  was  forced  off  the  road 
by  another  car. 

Shaw  accused  the  two  men  in 
the  other  car  of  attempting  to  rob 
him.  He  drew  his  pistol  and  it 
went  off  inches  from  one  man's 
head. 

Investigators  found  Shaw  had 
a blood  alcohol  reading  of  0.12 
percent,  higher  than  the  0.10  per- 
cent level  considered  to  be  legal 
evidence  of  intoxication. 

A judge  granted  Shaw  a de- 
ferred prosecution,  saying 
charges  of  drunken  driving  and 
reckless  endangerment  would  be 
dropped  if  he  completed  an 
alcoholism  treatment  program 
and  stayed  out  of  trouble  for  two 
years. 

The  court's  verdict  did  not  alter 
Shaw's  suspension  from  the 
department,  however.  Following 
a departmental  investigation,  he 
was  charged  with  conduct 
unbecoming  an  officer,  poor  judg- 
ment and  violating  departmental 
firearms  policies. 

Shaw's  attorney,  Stephen 
Hayne,  said  his  client  plans  to  ap- 
peal the  sheriff's  decision. 

Victims’ 

advocate 

Alabama  has  joined  38  other 
states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  setting  up  a program  to 
compensate  the  victims  of  crime. 


What  is  different  about 
Alabama's  Crime  Victim's  Com- 
pensation Commission  is  that  it  is 
headed  by  a victim. 

Miriam  Sbehane,  62,  a bank 
vice  president,  says  her  appoint- 
ment to  the  commission  is  a bit- 
tersweet victory.  Her  2l-year-old 
daughter,  Quenette,  was  raped 
and  murdered  eight  years  ago. 

"I  can't  get  anything  monetari- 
ly," she  said.  "But  at  least  this 
makes  me  feel  Quenette's  life  be- 
ing taken  had  some  purpose.” 

Herb  Parker,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Crime 
Victim  Compensation  Boards, 
said  the  new  Alabama  commis- 
sion is  a major  step  toward  correc- 
ting "criminal  injustice  to  vic- 
tims." 

According  to  the  Justice 
Department's  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics,  there  were  5.9  million 
violent  crimes  nationwide  in 
1983.  The  33  states  that  had  %dc- 
tim  compensation  programs  last 
year  paid  out  about  $68  million  to 
23,000  victims.  The  money  is 
drawn  from  fines  collected  from 
felony  and  misdemeanor  trials. 

Burden 
of  proof 

Former  Columbus.  Ohio.  Police 
Chief  Earl  Burden  was  among 
those  named  in  a lawsuit  filed 
December  3 in  Federal  District 
Court  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People.  The  $12-million  suit 
alleges  that  the  Columbus  Police 
Department  used  surveillance 
devices  to  spy  on  the  civil  rights 
group  more  than  a decade  ago. 

In  addition  to  Burden,  the  suit 
named  the  City  of  Columbus  and 
former  safety  directors  James  J. 
Hughes  Jr.  and  Bernard  Chupka, 
as  well  as  two  unnamed  police  of- 
ficers who  were  charged  with  con- 
ducting the  surveillance.  The 
identity  of  the  two  officers,  the 
suit  said,  had  not  been  deter- 
mined by  the  organization. 

James  H.  Banks,  NAACP  at- 
torney. said  the  case  stemmed 
from  court  testimony  earlier  this 
year  in  which  police  officers  said 
they  placed  surveillance  devices 
in  the  offices  of  the  NAACP.  the 
Urban  League  and  Afro-set,  a 
black  activist  group. 

The  testimony  came  in  a 
Federal  suit  in  which  black  police 
officers  accused  the  Columbus 
Police  Department  of  discrimina- 
tion in  promotions,  disciplinary 
actions,  hiring  and  assigrunents. 

"We  didn't  know  about  it  |the 


What  They  Are  Saying 

“All  the  police  in  the  world  can’t  solve  this 
problem,  and  all  the  jails  in  the  world  can't 
solve  this  problem.” 

Detroit  Mayor  Coleman  Young, 
speaking  about  his  city's  resurgent  problem 
with  violent  crime.  (3:1) 


Hangover 

helper 


University  of  Minnesota  researcher  Frank  George,  seen  here  with  one 
of  his  laboratory  animaia,  has  found  that  that  the  intoxicating  effects 
of  alcohol  can  be  blocked  by  50-100  percent  by  administering  doses  of 
aspirin  to  laboratory  animals  before  they  were  given  booze.  WideWotujphoio 


surveillance)  then."  said  Edward 
Parks,  a lawyer  and  an  officer  in 
the  NAACP  chapter.  "What  is  to 
say  it  is  not  going  on  today?" 

In  the  police  discrimination 
trial  last  spring,  Officer  David 
Vines  testified  that  during  the 
early  1970's  he  had  placed  hidden 
microphones  in  the  offices  of  the 
NAACP  and  the  other  civil  rights 
groups  with  the  knowledge  of  his 
superiors. 

Officer  Cheryl  Lynn  Johnson 
testified  that  she  attended 
several  NAACP  meetings  in  1979 
and  1980  to  monitor  the  group's 
activities.  She  said  she  wrote 
reports  on  the  meetings  for  her 
supervisors. 

Judge  Robert  Duncan  has  yet 
to  issue  a decision  in  the 
discrimination  case. 

NAACP  attorney  Banks  said 
his  organization  might  not  have 
decided  to  file  suit  if  the  city  had 
apologized  after  allegations 
about  the  bugging  became  public. 

"The  city  at  this  point  has  not 
come  forward  to  apologize  or 
acknowledge  that  any  form  of 
wrongdoing  had  been  done."  he 
said. 

The  suit  asks  for  $2  million  in 
compensatory  damages  and  SIO 
million  in  punitive  damages,  say- 
ing that  the  "extreme  and 
outrageous  acts"  by  the  police 
violated  the  civil  rights  of  the 
organization  and  its  members, 
and  caused  them  "great  embar- 
rassment, humiliation,  intimida- 
tion and  invasion  of  privacy." 

Keeping  kids 
out  of  bars 

In  a recently-released  report, 
University  of  Minnesota  re- 


searchers Ira  M.  Schwartz  and 
Kimberly  J.  Merriam  urge  Min- 
nesota lawmakers  to  adopt 
legislation  prohibiting  the  use  of 
adult  correctional  facilities  for 
juveniles  and  to  give  priority  to 
developing  alternatives  to  deten- 
tion and  incarceration. 

Under  current  Minnesota  law. 
juveniles  may  be  confined  in  ap- 
proved adult  jails  for  up  to  eight 
days  when  arrested  for  felonies  or 
misdemeanors,  and  up  to  24  hours 
when  arrested  for  status  offenses 
such  as  truancy  or  running  away. 
In  1983.  more  than  4,000 
juveniles  were  admitted  to  coun- 
ty jails  and  police  station  lock-ups 
in  Minnesota,  and  the  researchers 
predict  the  same  number  will  be 
confined  in  adult  jails  in  1984. 

Schwartz  and  Merriam  assert 
that  juvenile  jailing  is  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  also  costly  and 
risky  to  both  the  youth  detained 
and  the  jails  that  hold  them. 

"Juveniles  in  jails  are  often 
subject  to  physical,  sexual, 
psychological  and  verbal  abuse. 
Also,  they  have  an  unusually  high 
incidence  of  attempted  and  suc- 
cessful suicides,"  the  report  said. 

Juveniles  are  no  longer  jailed  in 
Pennsylvania,  Utah  and  Oregon. 
In  light  of  the  successful  pro- 
grams in  these  states,  the  re- 
searchers recommended  that 
Minnesota  follow  suit  by  passing 
legislation  that  prohibits  the  use 
of  jails  for  juvenile  detention  and 
incarceration. 

Copies  of  the  report,  entitled 
"The  Jailing  of  Juveniles  in  Min- 
nesota," may  be  obtained  by  con- 
tacting Ira  M.  Schwartz,  Direc- 
tor, Center  for  Studies  in  Youth 
Policy.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  In- 
stitute of  Public  Affairs,  909 
Social  Sciences,  267  19th  Avenue 
South,  Minneapolis,  MN  66455. 


Mountain 

hideaway 

Mountain  man  Don  Nichols,  53, 
and  his  son  Dan,  19.  fugitives 
from  justice  since  last  July,  are 
still  on  the  loose  somewhere  near 
Madison  County,  Mont. 

The  two  men  are  alleged  to  have 
kidnapped  Kari  A.  Swenson,  23,  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Olympic 
biathlon  team,  while  she  was  jog- 
ging near  Big  Sky,  Mont.,  on  July 
17. 

Three  days  later,  searchers 
found  her  chained  to  a tree  in  the 
Madison  Mountains.  Her  abduc- 
tors, described  as  two  men  with 
guns,  killed  one  would-be  rescuer 
and  forced  a second  searcher  to 
withdraw.  Several  hours  later 
Swenson  was  rescued  and  taken 
to  a hospital.  . 

The  next  day.  Sheriff  John 
France  of  Madison  County 
organized  an  ait-ground  manhunt 
for  the  father-and-son  Nichols 
duo,  who  have  been  described  as 
"Daniel  Boone  types." 

The  search  is  still  going  on. 

"They're  still  on  the 
mountain."  France  said.  "They're 
pretty  well  equipped.  They’ve  got 
a hole  in  the  ground  or  something 
that  we  haven't  been  able  to  find. 
It  may  be  something  that  we’re 
walking  over." 

The  two  men  may  have  found  a 
warm  spring  for  heating,  the 
sheriff  speculated,  since  it  is 
already  20  below  zero  in  the 
mountains  at  night,  and  "they 
must  be  using  a lot  of  B.T.U.'s. 

“Time  is  our  best  ally,”  France 
says.  "As  winter  gets  tougher,  it 
pretty  much  restricts  what  they 
can  do.  They’ve  got  to  leave 
tracks.  They’ve  got  to  put  up 
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smoke.” 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  seven  of  the  sheriff's  deputies 
are  pressing  the  manhunt. 

"Oh  sure,”  France  says,  the 
fugitives  will  be  caught.  “It's  a 
matter  of  time.  It's  got  to  climax 
any  day  now.  Winter’s  getting 
pretty  tough  up  here.” 

Up  close 
and  personal 

Richard  Sandza,  a reporter  for 
Newsweek  magazine,  has  gone 
from  reporting  on  computerized 
credit  card  fraud  to  being  a victim 
of  it. 

In  the  November  12  issue  of 
Newsweek,  an  article  by  Sandza 
told  how  amateur  computer  ex- 
perts, ’hackers."  can  plug  into 
various  computer  systems.  Not 
long  afterward,  Sandza  found 
himself  the  butt  of  a not-so-funny 
"hacker”  prank. 

"The  hackers  posted  my  Visa 
card  number  around  the  country 
and  tried  to  use  it,”  Sandza  said. 
The  next  thing  he  knew  his  bank 
was  calling  to  ask  if  he  had 
authorized  charges  of  $1,100  on 
his  Visa  card. 

" I told  them  no  and  they  said  I 
wasn't  responsible,”  he  said. 

The  harassment  continued, 
however.  The  hackers  put  Sandza 
on  a mock  trial  in  computer-to- 
computer  conversations.  They 
called  his  San  Francisco  home 
hundreds  of  times  after  the  story 
was  published,  he  said.  Hackers 
across  the  country  transmitted 
computerized  attacks  on  every- 
thing from  his  writing  style  to  his 
manhood.  One  suggestion  was  to 
"kill  the  dude.” 

Sandza  said  he's  not  ready  to 
seek  legal  action.  'Tm  not  a cop. 
I'm  a journalist."  he  said. 

Kathleen  Lucey,  a computer 
security  expert  with  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute  in  California, 
said  some  good  may  yet  come  of 
the  Sandza  case. 

"The  problem  has  been  in  not 
taking  hackers  seriously,”  she 
said.  "But  that  perspective  is 
changing." 

The  miracle 
worker 

A Massachusetts  couple  says 
Natick  Police  Sgt.  Daniel 
O'Cellagbao  performed  a miracle 
— twice. 

The  first  time  was  in  early 
November,  when  the  sergeant 
was  chatting  with  Arthur  Wright 
on  Wright's  front  lawn.  Wright 
suddenly  collapsed  with  a heart 
attack,  and  O'Callaghan  used  car- 
diopulmonary resuscitation  to 
revive  him. 

Three  weeks  later,  after  Wright 
was  released  from  the  hospital,  he 
went  to  see  O'Callaghan  at  the 
police  station.  During  their  talk. 
Wright  was  again  stricken.  Again 
O'Callaghan  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  Wright  was  listed  in  stable 
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condition  at  New  England 
Deaconness  Hospital  later  that 
week. 

"It’s  a miracle."  said  Wright’s 
wife,  Adele,  who  added  that  the 
doctors  credited  O'Callaghan's 
quick  response  with  saving 
Wright's  life.  "It  doesn't  happen 
very  often."  she  said. 

’Tis  the 
season 

New  York  City  may  be  one  of 
the  brightest  and  cheeriest  cities 
when  decked  out  in  its  holiday 
finery,  but  it  is  also  flooded  with  a 
less  savory  addition  to  city  life  — 
pickpockets. 

"We’re  overrun  with  com- 
plaints,” said  Det.  William  Tauss 
of  the  'Fransit  Police  Department 
pickpocket  squad.  "It  doubles 
during  Christmas." 

Tauss  said  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon ploys  is  arranged  as  follows; 
Three  men  and  a woman  walk  up 
the  steps  from  a subway  plat- 
form. The  man  in  front  slips, 
distracting  the  woman  behind 
him.  The  man  behind  her  extracts 
her  wallet  from  her  purse,  while 
the  third  man  beside  her  shields 
the  action  with  his  coat.  The 
whole  thing.  Tauss  said,  takes 
about  four  seconds. 

"We're  dealing  with  profes- 


sionals." he  said.  "They're  well- 
dressed,  they  dress  to  blend.  Half 
are  women  — a woman  can  get 
closer  to  another  woman.” 

Last  year  the  New  York  City 
Transit  Police  arrested  nearly 
1,000  people  on  pickpocketing 
charges,  as  well  as  700  more  who 
were  accused  of  jostling,  a misde- 
meanor. Pickpocketing  is  a 
felony. 

The  transit  police  are  cir- 
culating ads  and  leaflets  on  "how 
to  ruin  a pickpocket's  day"  in  the 
subways  and  shopping  areas.  In 
an  additional  effort  to  combat  the 
problem,  the  12-member  pick- 
pocket squad  has  been  sup- 
plemented by  45  specially  trained 
plainclothes  officers  for  the 
Christmas  season. 

Benefit 

gambit 

Milwaukee  police  Sgt.  John 
Pederson.  43.  knew  he  was  dying, 
but  he  hoped  to  live  until 
Christmas  Eve  so  his  family 
would  receive  a bigger  pension. 

But  the  20-year  veteran  died 
December  10  of  leukemia.  It  will 
now  be  up  to  the  city's  Common 
Council  to  grant  a waiver  of  ex- 
isting pension  provisions. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract 
between  the  city  and  the  police 
union,  since  Pederson  died  fewer 


than  60  days  after  his  application 
for  a disability  pension  — filed  Oc- 
tober 26  — his  family  is  entitled  to 
a lump  sum  of  $46,000.  If  he  had 
lived  longer,  his  wife.  Judy.  43, 
would  have  received  a pension  of 
$1,100  a month  for  life.  The  cou- 
ple have  two  children,  Jill,  20.  and 
John  Jr.,  17. 

Five  alderman  said  they  would 
introduce  a resolution  in  the  Com- 
mon Council  to  get  a waiver  of  the 
requirement  that  Pederson  live  60 
days  past  his  application. 

Pederson  learned  three  years 
ago  that  he  had  leukemia.  It 
became  acute  in  June,  and  a bone 
marrow  transplant  failed. 

City  Attorney  Grant  Langley 
warned  that  "there  is  the 
possibility  — if  there  are  other 
similar  situations  — that  we  may 
end  up  with  a lawsuit.” 

But  Alderman  Dick  Spaulding 
dismissed  talk  of  lawsuits,  noting 
that  the  sergeant  had  "dedicated 
20  years  to  the  city." 

Block 

watchers 

The  phrase  "street  crime”  took 
on  a new  meaning  in  Philadelphia 
last  month  when  police  arrested 


Street 

crime 


Philadelphia  Police  Sgt.  Leslie  Shotwell  examines  a granite  cobble- 
stone on  a street  where  some  8,000  of  the  paving  blocks  were  allegedly 
stolen  last  month.  The  blocks,  which  weigh  about  five  pounds  each, 
are  used  for  historic  restoration.  (See  story  above.)  wowondPnoio 


two  men  for  stealing  a 100-year- 
old  street. 

Lieut.  Edward  Nolan  said  an 
anonymous  caller  told  police  last 
month  that  thousands  of  Belgian 
granite  blocks  had  been  tom  up 
and  carted  away  from  the  South 
Philadelphia  waterfront. 

The  tip  led  to  the  arrests  of 
Gustav  Propper,  49,  and  Joseph 
Monkewitz,  36,  on  charges  of 
theft,  receiving  stolen  property, 
criminal  mischief  and  conspiracy. 

Nolan  said  when  police  in- 
vestigated a quiet  warehousearea 
near  the  Delaware  River,  they 
found  truck  and  tractor  treads  in 
the  torn-up  dirt.  The  police 
charged  that  Propper  had  hired 
Monkewitz  to  tear  up  the  street 
and  take  the  stones  to  a nearby 
lot.  There  they  were  stored  for 
sale  to  a New  Jersey  contractor, 
who  thought  he  was  buying 
legitimate  merchandise. 

Most  of  the  stones  were 
recovered.  The  five-pound  paving 
stones  are  generally  used  for 
restoration  in  Philadelphia's  col- 
onial areas  around  Independence 
Hall.  They  were  originally 
transported  from  Europe  in  the 
19th  century  as  ballast  in  cargo 
ships,  which  left  them  here  when 
they  picked  up  freight. 

Nolan  said  certain  northern 
New  Jersey  towns  have  zoning 
for  granite-block  curbing.  "Con- 
tractors will  buy  stones  swiftly, 
paying  cash,"  he  said,  adding 
that  he  thought  the  stones  were 
being  sold  for  about  $1  apiece. 
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NYPD  weighs  deadly-force  alternatives 


Continued  from  Page  1 
material. 

Ward  said  that  though  “in 
some  cases,  these  devices  will  do 
some  damage. . .the  person  will 
probably  survive  death. 

The  Mace  sprayer,  he  said,  scat- 
ters enough  Mace  and  talcum 
powder  that  the  target  and 
anyone  touching  that  person 
would  have  to  take  a shower  im- 
mediately. If  the  material  touches 
the  eye,  immediate  medical  atten- 
tion would  be  required. 

Ward  said  the  department  is  us- 
ing Mace  rather  than  tear  gas 
because  tear  gas  could  infect  an 
entire  building  through  the  air 
conditioning  ducts,  kill  a person 
with  breathing  problems  or  make 
emotionally  disturbed  people 
more  violent. 

In  addition  to  using  new 
restraining  devices.  Ward  said 


New  York  Institute  of 
Security  and 
Polygraph  Sciences 

Polygraph  Training  Course 

Day  and  Evening  Courses. 

For  intormation,  call; 

John  Fiizgerald, 

(212)  344  2626. 


the  department  is  studying 
whether  officers  in  the  Emergen- 
cy Service  Unit  should  undergo 
psychological  testing  to  deter- 
mine their  suitability  for  situa- 
tions in  which  negotiations,  and 
not  force,  are  needed.  The  testing, 
he  said,  would  be  similar  to  that 
administered  to  the  department’s 
hostage  negotiation  team. 

in  a further  effort  to  improve 
the  department's  handling  of 
situations  involving  emotionally 
disturbed  people.  Ward  said  of- 
ficers will  now  be  required  to  be 
accompanied  by  a psychologist 
and  a social  worker  before  they 
take  any  action. 

FBI  investigation  “routine” 

Rudolph  W.  Giuliani,  U.S.  At- 
torney for  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York,  said  he  had  re- 
quested an  FBI  investigation  as 
“routine”  and  “precautionary." 

“You  have  to  gather  and 
preserve  the  facts  so  that  you  are 
not  precluded  from  taking  action 
later  on  if  you  have  to  take 
action." 

A Bronx  grand  jury  is  in- 
vestigating the  incident  to  deter- 
mine whether  criminal  charges 
should  be  brought  against  any  of 
the  six  officers  involved. 

Commissioner  Ward  has  said 
the  officers  followed  department 
guidelines  when  they  responded 
with  gunfire  to  Mrs.  Bumpurs' 
lunge  with  a knife.  But  relatives 
of  the  woman  say  she  had  ar- 
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thritis  and  other  ailments  and 
was  incapable  of  assaulting  the 
officers. 

No  police  officer  has  been 
disciplined  in  connection  with  the 
incident.  The  officer  who  fired  the 
fatal  shot,  Stephen  Sullivan,  and 
his  supervisor  at  the  scene,  Sgt. 
Vincent  Musac,  have  been 
reassigned,  but  not  for 
disciplinary  reasons,  according  to 

Hot  wheels: 


the  department. 

Deputy  Commissioner  Alice  T. 
McGillion  said  the  two  officers 
were  transferred  because  they 
would  be  "constantly  second- 
guessed”  if  they  remained  in  the 
department’s  Emergency  Ser- 
vices Unit. 

FBI  spokesman  Joseph  Vali- 
quette  would  not  comment  on  the 


bureau's  investigation,  but  said 
the  findings  would  be  turned  over 
to  Giuliani  for  a decision  on 
whether  or  not  there  was  a basis 
for  prosecution  under  civil-rights 
statutes. 

The  maximum  penalty  for 
violation  of  a person's  civil  rights 
that  results  in  death  is  life  im- 
prisonment. 

-.VI  , 
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Year-long  car-theft  study  set 


When  is  a car  not  a car?  When  a 
criminal  registers  and  insures  a 
non-existent  vehicle,  then 
declares  it  stolen  for  the  purposes 
of  fraudulently  collecting  in- 
surance proceeds. 

These  “paper  cars,"  as  well  as  a 
host  of  other  techniques 
developed  by  car  thieves,  will  be 
addressed  by  California's  newly 
created  Vehicle  Theft  Task  Force 
during  a year-long  study  that  will 
define  strategies  to  counter  theft 
and  fraud. 

The  11-member  task  force  was 
formed  by  Gov.  George  Deukme- 
jian  and  is  chaired  by  James  E. 
Smith,  Commissioner  of  the 
California  Highway  Patrol.  Smith 
said  the  task  force,  which  met  for 
the  first  time  November  29,  will 
report  back  to  the  Governor  with 
recommendations  on  January  1, 
1986. 

"The  task  force  may  come  up 
with  both  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative remedies,"  Smith 


said,  "as  well  as  a formula  for  in- 
creasing public  concern.  We  par- 
ticularly want  to  improve  public 
participation  in  dealing  with  theft 
and  fraud." 

The  task  force  members  defined 
their  goals  as:  reduction  of  vehicle 
thefts;  increasing  the  number  of 
stolen  vehicles  recovered;  increas- 
ing the  apprehension  and  convic- 
tion of  vehicle  thieves  by  enhanc- 
ing the  ability  of  local  govern- 
ment agencies'  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem. and  promoting  broader  sup- 
port from  private  industry  in 
fighting  vehicle  theft  and 
fraudulent  claims. 

California  reported  162,455 
vehicle  thefts  in  1983,  which 
amounts  to  one  vehicle  stolen  for 
every  123  vehicles  registered. 
Smith  said. 

"We  estimate  as  many  as  13 
percent  of  those  "thefts”  actually 
were  fraudulent  claims,"  he  said 
— "paper  cars,  or  some  other 
scam  in  which  a vehicle  disap- 


pears. One  popular  device  is  to 
buy  an  expensive  American  car. 
insure  it  here,  sell  to  someone  in  a 
foreign  country,  then  declare  it 
stolen  and  claim  the  insurance. 
And  the  car  can't  be  traced 
because  no  records  are  main- 
tained in  the  foreign  country. 

The  task  force  will  also  study 
the  problems  of  theft  of  commer- 
cial vehicles,  farm  and  construc- 
tion equipment,  and  the  broad 
issue  of  better  communication 
and  coordination  between  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

Task  force  members  represent 
the  state  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles.  Department  of  In- 
surance, Department  of 
Transportation,  the  National 
Auto  Theft  Bureau,  the  California 
Trucking  Association,  the 
California  State  Auto  Associa- 
tion. the  Knox  Insurance  Agency, 
the  Anaheim  Police  Department 
and  the  San  Bernardino  County 
District  Attorney's  Office. 


California  biazes  new  trails  in 
probing  child-custody  kidnaps 


Continued  from  Page  1 
often  don't  have  the  same  laws 
that  enable  us  to  pick  up  the  kids. 
It  depends  on  whether  the  parent 
has  been  served  with  a court 
order." 

Under  the  Uniform  Child 
Custodial  Jurisdiction  Act,  states 
write  their  own  laws  regarding 
child  abduction,  but  all  states  are 
required  to  honor  out-of-state 
court  orders.  Powers  said. 

In  a recent  news  conference, 
former  District  Attorney  Philibo- 
sian  described  one  of  the  cases 
solved  by  the  unit.  It  involved  the 
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two  children  of  Myma  Durbin  of 
Canyon  County,  Calif.,  who  were 
taken  by  their  father  from  the 
home  of  a babysitter  on  February 
14.  1983,  while  Mrs.  Durbin  was 
working,  and  before  she  obtained 
a divorce  from  Mr.  Durbin. 

“Mrs.  Durbin  obtained  a 
divorce  from  the  children's  father 
and  was  awarded  custody," 
Philibosian  said.  "But  because 
she  could  not  locate  the  father, 
she  was  unable  to  serve  him  the 
court  documents  and  get  the 
children  back.  She  contacted  the 
office  of  State  Senator  Ed  Davis 
last  July.  Sen.  Davis'  office  con- 
tacted us  on  August  7.  On  August 
14.  D.A.  Investigators  Tom 
Simpson  and  Dave  Lara 
recovered  the  children  from  the 
father's  home.” 

Mrs.  Durbin,  who  also  attended 
the  news  conference,  was  lavish  in 
her  praise  for  the  unit. 

“Within  a week,  the  in- 
vestigator called  me  and  said  he 
had  found  the  children.  I almost 
dropped;  I couldn't  believe  it  hap- 
pened so  fast." 

Powers  said  the  team  members 
are  trained  in  crisis  intervention 
and  conflict  management,  since 
removing  the  child  from  the  ab- 
ducting parent  can  often  cause  "a 
big  problem. 


"It's  hard  to  stereotype,”  he 
said,  "but  usually  the  person 
knows  we’re  coming,  and  they're 
upset.  We  try  to  have  the 
custodial  parent  standing  by  so 
we  can  turn  the  kids  over  right 
away  and  minimize  the  trauma  of 
the  situation." 

Powers  said  a social  service 
agency  such  as  the  California 
Department  of  Public  Social  Ser- 
vices will  be  called  in  only  if  the 
custodial  parent  is  unable  to  be 
present. 

The  cases  do  not  usually  in- 
volve child  abuse,  Powers  said. 
"Occasionally  we’ll  get  an  allega- 
tion of  child  abuse,  but  Mommy 
and  Daddy  are  mad  at  each  other, 
and  they  allege  a lot  of  things,"  he 
said. 

Philibosian  said  he  hopes  his 
successor,  incoming  D.A.  Ira 
Reiner,  will  expand  the  program 
and  make  it  a permanent  feature 
of  the  D.A.’s  oHice. 

Philibosian  said  the  unit  will  be 
even  more  valuable  next  year 
when  a new  state  law  goes  into  ef- 
fect. The  law  will  allow  law  en- 
forcement to  recover  children  and 
file  criminal  charges  in  situations 
where  the  court  has  not  yet  issued 
a custody  order,  such  as  paternity 
cases  or  where  a divorce  is  pend- 
ing. 
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Just  for  the  health  of  it: 


Fort  Wayne  PD  learns  the  art  of  ‘wellness’ 


Actions  to  Live  Longer: 

A ^health  insurance’  program  devised  for 
the  Fort  Wayne  Police  Department 


Risk  Reduction 

Average 

Action 

Gain 

Follow  program 

of  vigorous  exercise 

3.0  years 

Increase  HDL  cholesterol 

1.4  years 

Stop  smoking  cigarettes 

.9  years 

Reduce,  control 

cholesterol  level 

.6  years 

Stop  smoking  pipes  or  cigars 

.5  years 

Limit  alcohol  to  2 drinks/week 

.4  years 

Reduce,  control  high 

blood  pressure 

.2  years 

Reduce  driving  mileage  to 

less  than  10,000  miles/year 

.1  years 

Plan  annual  rectal  exam 

after  age  30 

.1  years 

Other  actions 

1.2  years 

B;  Lyoo  M.  Hatfield 

Many  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies require  potential  recruits  to 
satisfactorily  complete  a rigorous 
battery  of  physical  agility  tests 
prior  to  being  accepted  into  a 
police  academy  program.  For  the 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Police  Depart- 
ment, that  aeries  of  tests  includes 
a timed  obstacle  course,  trigger 
pull,  toe  touches,  pulling  175  lbs. 
of  dead  weight,  running  up  and 
down  two  flights  of  stairs  for  two 
minutes  and  getting  over  a six- 
foot  wall.  After  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  physical  agility 
test,  a recruit  is  required  to  take  a 
standard  physical,  performed  by 
the  city  physician. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Police 
Academy,  one  of  three  in  the 
state,  incorporates  daily  running 
and  exercise  into  its  16-week 
training  academy  program.  By 
the  end  of  the  training  program,  a 
recruit  must  be  able  to  run  two 
miles  in  15  minutes  or  less. 

Upon  graduation  from  the 
academy,  however,  the  situation 
often  changes  for  the  hale  and 
hearty  rookie  officers.  While  a few 
officers  keep  up  a physical  fitness 
program  once  they  graduate, 
most  — unfortunately  — do  not. 
Nor  did  the  Fort  Wayne  Police 
Department  have  any  organized 
or  mandatory  program  to 
measure  or  promote 
healthfulness  and  physical 
fitness  — until  recently. 


Recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
stresses  of  a police  career  require 
people  to  be  in  the  best  physical 
and  mental  condition.  Police 
Chief  David  C.  Riemen  and  St. 
Joseph  Hospital  administrator 
Richard  Reilly  worked  together 
on  a program  to  address  the  needs 
of  Fort  Wayne  officers.  Reilly 
first  approached  Chief  Riemen 
with  the  idea  of  starting  a health 
promotion  program  in  early  June 
of  this  year.  The  chief  responded 
eagerly  and  sought  to  implement 
the  innovative  idea  as  soon  as 
possible. 

In  less  than  two  weeks,  on  June 
12,  an  agreement  was  reached  bet- 
ween the  city’s  Board  of  Safety 
and  St.  Joseph  Hospital,  whereby 
the  hospital  would  provide  a com- 
prehensive program  to  measure, 
evaluate  and  promote  the 
physical  and  psychological  well- 
being of  the  active  members  of 
the  Fort  Wayne  Police  Depart- 
ment. 

When  the  program  was  initially 
proposed,  police  union  officials 
came  out  in  opposition  to  it.  It 
was  felt  that  Chief  Riemen  would 
use  any  negative  results  against 
the  officers,  and  possibly  force 
them  into  early  retirement.  Given 
assurances  by  Chief  Riemen  and 
the  hospital  administration  that 
all  results  would  remain  confiden- 
tial, the  union  accepted  the  fact 
that  the  program  would  be  man- 
datory. (Program  participation 


had  to  be  made  mandatory  in 
order  to  receive  the  special  price 
the  hsupital  was  asking.) 

Accepiance  of  the  program  pro- 
ved to  be  overwhelming  and 
many  officers  were  anxious  to  get 
started.  Once  the  program  met 


with  the  approval  of  City  Council 
and  the  money  was  appropriated, 
the  wheels  were  finally  in  motion. 

In  mid-July,  nurse  Jill  Beatty, 
the  hospital's  liaison  person,  at- 
tended squad  meetings  to  explain 
the  program  and  procedures  and 


hand  out  a packet  containing  a 
Datamation  Lifestyle  Assess- 
ment Questionnaire,  registration 
material,  a hemocult  test  kit  and 
speciman  cup.  Phase  I of  the  now- 
named  Wellness  Program  was 
held  from  August  1-14.  The  of- 
ficers reported  to  the  lab  area  of 
St.  Joseph's  at  scheduled  times, 
having  completed  a 12-hour  fast 
prior  to  the  10-minute  visit.  Blood 
was  drawn  and  the  questionnaire, 
registration  material,  hemocult 
kit  and  urine  specimen  were  also 
coUected. 

Getting  physical 

The  second  phase  of  the 
Wellness  Program  lasted  from 
September  1 to  October  16.  dur- 
ing which  time  officers  were 
assessed  by  registered  nurses  for 
pertinent  medical  history,  hear- 
ing and  vision  screening  and  vital 
signs.  A nutritional  evaluation 
was  completed  by  a registered 
dietitian,  and  strength  and  flex- 
ibility evaluations  and  exercise 
recommendations  were  made  by  a 
registered  physical  therapist. 
Lastly,  a physical  examination 
and  interpretation  of  lab  test 
results  was  performed  by  a physi- 
cian. 

The  third  and  final  phase  of  the 
program,  from  September  24  to 
October  30,  began  with  a 
breakfast  that  was  followed  by  a 
four-hour  educational  session 
beginning  with  breakfast.  The 
Continued  on  Page  8 
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Organized  crime  panel  gets  the  cocaine  blues 


Fort  Wayne  PD  gets  healthy 


Insuring  a merry  Christmas: 

Checkpoints  get  holiday  workout 


ecutive  officer  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Police,  and  DEA  agent 
Herb  Williams. 

"We  seem  to  be  putting  more 
and  more  resources  into  the  drug 
fight,  and  yet  the  problem  seems 
to  be  getting  greater,"  Dintino 
asked.  "Are  we  winning  this  war, 
or  are  we  losing?” 

Williams  responded.  "The 
profit  is  there,  and  as  long  as  the 
profit  is  there,  you're  going  to 
have  the  crime.” 


ficers  an  hour's  worth  of  exercise 
while  reducing  the  mileage  rung 
up  on  police  odometers. 

A mandatory  fitness-testing 
program  is  due  to  begin  in  the 
near  future.  Not  an  exercise  pro- 
gram, the  program  will  instead  in- 
clude five  fitness  tests  — for  flex- 
ibility. aerobic  capacity  and 
strength  — to  measure  and  com- 
pare the  officers  against  national 
averages.  The  fitness  tests  will  be 
weighted  for  age  and  sex.  After 
the  testing  is  evaluated,  the  of- 
ficers must  be  at  least  as  fit  as  the 
50th  percentile  for  their  age  and 
weight  group.  At  that  point,  it 
will  be  determined  if  a depart- 
ment wide  physical  fitness  pro- 
gram is  feasible. 

(Officer  Lynn  M.  Hatfield  is 
public  information  officer  for  the 
Fort  Wayne  Police  Department.) 


Continued  from  Page  1 

He  said  he  had  "no  trouble" 
because  he  made  payoffs  to  Baha- 
mian law  enforcement  officers 
"from  the  lowly  constable  up  to 
the  assistant  superintendent  of 
police.” 

Garcia  has  testified  before  a 
special  Bahamas  Commission  of 
Inquiry  investigating  a drug  cor- 
ruption scandal  that  may  reach  as 
high  as  Prime  Minister  Lynden  0- 
Pindling.  The  commission's 
report  will  be  made  public  before 
January  1, 1985. 

In  other  testimony.  Jack  R. 
Devoe.  who  operated  a commuter 
airline  in  Florida  until  he  was  con- 
victed and  jailed  for  cocaine 
smuggling,  said  90  percent  of  his 
legitimate  business  was  financed 
by  drug  traffic. 

One  of  his  former  pilots.  01- 
mond  Larry  Hall,  26.  who  is  also 
serving  a jail  term,  told  the  com- 
mission that  he  flew  about  18.000 
pounds  of  cocaine  from  Colombia 
to  Florida  via  the  Bahamas  from 
mid-1982  to  mid-1983.  He  said  he 
even  made  one  drug  flight  while 
out  on  bail. 

Law  enforcement  officials 
spoke  with  frustration  of  their  ef- 
forts to  control  the  trafficking. 
Asked  whether  there  has  been 
any  evidence  of  a reduction  of  co- 
caine coming  into  the  country  in 
the  last  live  years.  John  R. 
Thomas,  an  assistant  s<>cretary  of 
state  for  international  narcotics 
matters,  said  tersely,  "No." 

Not  only  has  smuggling  re- 
mained at  high  levels,  the  com- 
mission was  told,  but  domestic  co- 
caine processing  laboratories 
have  been  begun  sprouting  up.  ac- 
cording to  Cmdr.  Arthur 
Nehrbass,  senior  commander  of 
the  Metro-Dade  (Fla.)  Police 
Department's  organized  crime 
division. 

Nehrbass  said  raids  on  cocaine 
laboratories  in  Colombia  have 
driven  cocaine  producers  into 
southern  Florida,  where  17 
laboratories  have  been  discovered 
since  September  1983.  He 
predicted  that  when  the  pressure 
from  law  enforcement  increased 
in  Florida,  the  processing 
laboratories  would  move  to  other 
states,  most  likely  to  the 
Hispanic  areas  of  Texas  and 
California. 

Cocaine  laboratories  use  ether, 
an  explosive,  commercially 
available  chemical  used  by  many 
industries.  ''We  have  done 
nothing  in  the  United  States,  to 
my  knowledge,  to  even  study  the 
possibility  of  controlling  the 
distribution  of  ether,"  Nehrbass 
said. 

Johnny  Phelps,  chief  of  the  co- 
caine section  of  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration,  told  the 
commission  that  the  shift  of 
laboratories  from  Colombia  to  the 
U.S.  was  prompted  by  the  DEA’s 
"Operation  Chem-Con.”  an  inter- 
national program  that  seeks  to 
prevent  chemicals  needed  for  co- 
caine production  from  reaching 
Colombia  in  amounts  greater 
than  needed  for  legitimate  use. 

As  a result,  he  said,  the  price  of 
other  in  Colombia  has  soared  to 
$6,000  a barrel,  compared  with 
about  $250  a barrel  in  the  United 


States. 

However,  Phelps  said,  the  traf- 
fickers have  found  a way  around 
that  deterrent  as  well;  smuggling 
cocaine  base,  the  first  byproduct 
made  from  the  coca  leaves,  into 
the  U.S.  There  has  been  an  in- 
crease both  here  and  in  Colombia, 
he  said,  in  the  smoking  of  cocaine 
base,  which  "has  resulted  in 
serious  medical  and  psycho- 
logical problems  for  the  users" 

Herb  Williams,  a 12-year 
veteran  of  the  DEA  who  most 
recently  served  as  resident  agent 
in  Baranquilla,  Colombia,  said 
there  is  every  indication  that  the 
cocaine  cartel  in  South  America  is 
growing  stronger  year  by  year. 

Phelps  agreed,  saying  that 
representatives  of  the  cartel  met 
with  Colombia's  attorney  general 
last  May  and  "openly  admitted 
that  they  control  80  percent  of  the 
cocaine  trafficking  between  Col- 
ombia and  the  United  States." 

Williams  said  the  alleged 
leading  Colombian  trafficker, 
Pablo  Emilio  Escobar,  has 
amassed  a personal  fortune  of  be- 
tween $ 1 billion  and  $2  billion,  but 
until  recently  was  immune  from 
arrest  in  Colombia  because  he  had 
won  election  as  an  alternative 
representative  in  Antioquia  pro- 
vince. 

The  Colombian  Government 
has  stripped  Escobar  of  his  im- 
munity and  issued  a warrant  for 
his  arrest,  Williams  said,  but  the 
charges  were  for  smuggling  birds 
end  other  African  wildlife  into 
Colombia,  not  for  narcotics. 
Escobar  is  still  at  large. 

The  problem  of  money- 
laundering  was  also  addressed  by 
the  commission,  which  heard 
testimony  from  an  unidentified, 
hooded  Spanish-speaking  witness 
describing  how  he  carried 
millions  of  dollars  from  Colombia 
to  Miami  and  New  li’ork  in  suit- 
cases. 

He  said  he  declared  the  cash  to 
Customs  agents  in  New  York, 
who  were  "very  frightened 
because  1 had  such  large  amounts 
of  money,  so  much  so  that  they 
would  offer  me  a police  escort  to 
take  it  directly  to  the  bank.” 

He  said  he  made  daily  deposits 
in  different  accounts  with  Deak- 
Perera,  a leading  currency- 
exchange  firm,  keeping  each 
deposit  under  $10,000  to  avoid 
filling  out  government  forms. 

In  four  years,  he  said,  he 
laundered  $250  million,  much  of 
which  flowed  through  the  Great 
American  Bank  of  Dade  County 
and  the  Bank  of  Miami. 

The  question  of  demand  for  co- 
caine was  also  at  issue  in  the  hear- 
ings. Dr.  Arnold  M.  Washton, 
director  of  substance  abuse 
research  at  Regent  Hospital  in 
New  York  City,  estimated  that  at 
least  10  million  Americans  use  co- 
caine at  least  once  a month. 

“It  has  permeated  virtually 
every  geographic  area  and 
socioeconomic  group,"  he  said. 
"Cocaine  is  no  longer  the  drug  of 
the  very  rich  and  famous.  It  is 
now  the  drug  of  choice  of  middle- 
class  America;  those  who  hold 
responsible  jobs,  those  who  per- 
form vital  services,  those  we  most 
rely  on  for  their  judgment,  skill 


and  experience." 

Washton  said  members  of  the 
"baby  boom”  generation  had 
become  the  largest  group  of  co- 
caine abusers.  In  the  late  1960's 
they  relied  on  marijuana,  he  said, 
seeking  a relaxed,  easy-going  feel- 
ing. But  now  that  many  have 
become  "hard-driving  business 
executives."  he  said,  they  have 
switched  to  cocaine,  which  gives  a 
more  energetic  high. 

Another  witness.  Dr.  Eric 
Wish,  described  the  results  of  his 


Continued  from  Page  7 
sessions,  held  on  Wednesday  mor- 
nings from  7;15  A.M.  to  12:00 
Noon,  involved  50-60  officers  at 
each  session.  The  sessions  ad- 
dressed interpretation  of  the 
Datamation  questionnaires  and 
test  results,  stress  management, 
exercise  guidelines,  lifestyle 
choices  and  goal  setting. 

Evaluation  forms  completed  by 
participants  reflected  a majority 
view  that  the  program  was  indeed 
beneficial.  Among  the  comments 
frequently  heard  were:  "Good 
program,  has  been  needed  for 
some  time”;  "interesting  and 
helpful  information.' 'and  "giving 
serious  thought  to  changing  my 
lifestyle.” 

Negative  appraisals  of  the  pro- 
gram were  minimal,  and  tended  to 
indicate  dissatisfaction  with  the 
mandatory  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram. 


In  a pilot  test  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  sobriety  check- 
points in  reducing  drunken  driv- 
ing accidents,  the  California 
Highway  Patrol  will  conduct 
checkpoints  in  four  CHP  field 
commands  during  the  19-day  holi- 
day season,  beginning  December 
14. 

"We  don't  expect  a significant 
increase  in  arrests,  because 
checkpoints  tend  to  keep  drink- 
ing drivers  off  the  road."  said 
CHP  Commissioner  James  E. 
Smith.  "That's  the  point.  We 
want  to  draw  comparisons  be- 
tween regular  road  patrol  and  the 
checkpoint  process.  " 

The  checkpoints  will  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  opera- 
tional guidelines  suggested  by  a 
state  Attorney  General's  opinion, 
handed  down  in  early  November, 
that  permitted  the  procedure  if 
safeguards  were  built  in. 

In  that  opinion,  the  attorney 
general  said  that  since  the  Califor- 
nia courts  have  already  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  check- 
point stops  for  other  types  of  in- 
spections, "It  seems  likely  they 
would  also  approve  the  use  of 
sobriety  checkpoints  conducted 
with  safeguards  minimizing  the 
intrusion  on  motorists  to  reduce 
the  carnage  on  our  highways 


research  on  drug  use  among  more 
than  6,000  people  arrested  in  New 
York. 

The  results,  he  said,  showed 
that  54  percent  of  all  males 
charged  with  serious  offenses  in 
Manhattan  Central  Booking 
showed  evidence  of  recent  drug 
use,  and  cocaine  was  the  drug 
most  often  used. 

The  dimensions  of  the  problem 
were  clearly  expressed  in  an  ex- 
change between  commission 
member  Justin  J.  Dintino,  the  ex- 


Overall,  the  program  found  the 
members  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
Police  Department  to  be  a healthy 
lot.  Nonetheless,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  program,  several  of- 
ficers began  to  lose  weight,  and 
many  expressed  a desire  to  quit 
smoking  and  to  begin  a regular 
exercise  program. 

Chief  Riemen  made  another 
contribution  to  the  lives  and 
health  of  his  officers  when  he 
issued  a general  order  on 
November  28  that  made  it  man- 
datory for  all  police  officers  to 
wear  seat  belts  and  shoulder 
harnesses  while  operating  police 
department  vehicle.  In  addition,  a 
park-and-walk  program  was  in- 
itiated on  November  13,  requiring 
police  officers  to  get  out  of  their 
cars  and  walk  for  one  hour  during 
their  tour  of  duty.  Park-and-walk 
offered  the  department  and  its  of- 
ficers a dual  benefit,  giving  the  of- 


caused  by  intoxicated  drivers.  We 
therefore  conclude  that  California 
law  enforcement  agencies  may 
lawfully  utilize  checkpoints  in  the 
detection  and  apprehension  of 
persons  driving  under  the  in- 
Huence  of  intoxicating  sub- 
stances. . . 

Smith  said  that  "the  rigid 
operational  controls  we  will  in- 
stall guarantee  a minimum  of  in- 
trusion upon  motorists." 

The  four  towns  included  in  the 
pilot  program  are  Glendale, 
Bakersfield,  North  Sacramento 
and  Redding.  The  checkpoints 
will  be  set  up  on  roadways  other 
than  freeways  that  have  been 
determined  to  be  frequented  by 
DU  I drivers. 

The  attorney  general's 
guidelines  suggest  that  the 
checkpoints  be  set  up  ‘ ‘usually  on 
weekends,  holidays  and  other 
days  when  DUI  driving 
increases.”  and  usually  after 
dark.  The  checkpoint  will  be  in 
operation  from  three  to  six  hours, 
and  will  involve  the  random  selec- 
tion of  vehicles.  "If  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  check  all  the  vehicles,  then 
check  every  Xth  car  (fifth,  tenth, 
some  preset  standard)."  the 
guidelines  say. 

Other  procedures  include:  The 
time  required  for  the  checking 


process  will  be  kept  at  an  "ab- 
solute minimum,  normally  notex- 
ceeding  three  to  four  minutes": 
adequate  media  publicity  will  be 
provided  at  least  48  hours  prior  to 
the  checkpoint  set-up,  listing  the 
dates  and  general  location;  a 
sergeant  will  always  be  present  at 
the  site;  the  driver  will  not  be 
asked  for  license  or  registration, 
and  the  officer  will  not  take  action 
for  lesser  mechanical  violations, 
such  as  a parking  light  dysfunc- 
tion. 

The  guidelines  state,  however, 
that  "appropriate  enforcement 
action  would  occur  for  clear  safe- 
ty hazards  or  such  violations  as 
an  open  container  of  alcoholic 
beverage,  possession  of  a con- 
trolled substance,  etc.” 

Organized  crime 
study  group  formed 

A group  of  educators,  re- 
searchers and  practitioners  met 
recently  in  Cincinnati  to  form  the 
International  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Organized  Crime. 

The  new  organization  will  pro- 
vide a network  and  forum  for  per- 
sons interested  in  researching 
groups  ranging  from  outlaw 
motorcycle  gangs  to  crime 
families. 
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Killing  the  death  penalty  that  won’t  die 


In  1980.  in  the  case  of  District 
Attorney  for  the  Suffolk  Dist  v. 
Watson,  381  Maas.  648,  411 
NE2d  1274,  the  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  declared 
unconstitutional  the  Com- 

Supreme 
Court 
Briefs 

Jonah  Triebwasser 


monwealth's  capital  punishment 
statute.  The  court  held  that  the 
penalty  of  death  was  imper- 
missibly cruel  under  the  Declara- 
tion of  Rights  of  the 
Massachusetts  Constitution. 

In  1982,  the  voters  of  the  state 
responded,  approving  a constitu- 
tional amendment  which  added 
the  following  section: 

"No  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, however,  shall  be  construed 
as  prohibiting  the  imposition  of 
the  punishment  of  death.  The 
general  court  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  general 
welfare  of  the  citizens,  authorize 
the  imposition  of  the  punishment 


of  death  by  the  courts  of  law  hav- 
ing  jurisdiction  of  crimes  subject 
to  the  punishment  of  death.  ’ ' 

Now.  the  court  has  again 
spoken  out  on  the  death-penalty 
issue,  in  a case  that  evolved  out  of 
the  fatal  1983  shooting  of  a state 
trooper. 

After  the  three  defendants  were 
arrested,  the  Commonwealth 
filed  notice  that  it  would  present 
evidence  that  could  result  in  a 
death  sentence  for  each  of  the 
defendants.  After  a grand  jury  in- 
dicted the  defendants,  and  after 
pretrial  motions,  the  Common- 
wealth asked  the  court  to  address 
two  questions:  A.  Whether  the 
death  penalty  provision  as 
amended  complies  with  the  U.S. 
Constitution:  and  B.  Whether  the 
death  penalty  provision  as 
amended  complies  with  the 
Massachusetts  Constitution. 
Right  to  Jury  Trial  Violated 
Massachusetts'  highest  court 
answered  question  "B"  with  a re- 
sounding "No!”  on  the  ground 
that  the  statutory  sections  re- 
ferred to  violate  the  Declaration 
of  Rights  of  the  Massachusetts 
Constitution  by  impermissibly 
burdening  a defendant's  right 


against  self-incrimination  and  the 
right  to  trial  by  jury. 

The  court  based  its  conclusion 
on  the  fact  that,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  statute,  the  death 
penalty  may  be  imposed,  if  at  all, 
only  after  trial  by  j ury.  Those  who 
plead  guilty  in  cases  in  which 
death  would  be  a possible 
sentence  thereby  avoid  the  risk  of 
being  put  to  death.  The  inevitable 
consequence  is  that  the  defen- 
dants are  discouraged  from  asser- 
ting their  right  not  to  plead  guilty 
and  their  right  to  demand  a trial 
by  jury,  according  to  the  court. 

As  to  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment supporting  a death  penalty, 
the  court  held  that  the  amend- 
ment "precludes  a ruling  that  a 
particular  constitutional  provi- 
sion bars  the  imposition  of  the 
death  penalty,  but  that  it  cannot 
be  viewed  as  precluding  a review 
as  to  whether  a particular  statute 
meets  constitutional  muster 
under  other  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

"Surely,  no  one  could  seriously 
argue,"  the  court  continued, 
"that  a defendant  subject  to  the 
death  penalty  is  to  be  given  no 
constitutional  safeguards,  whilea 


defendant  charged  with  a misde- 
meanor retains  them." 

Having  struck  down  this  par- 
ticular application  of  the  death 
penalty  on  the  narrow  jury  trial 
issue,  the  Court  decided  not  to 
tackle  question  ‘A.”  as  to 
whether  the  Massachusetts 
death-penalty  provision  now  com- 
plies with  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
The  underlying  message  was 
there  is  no  point  in  killing  the 
death  penalty  twice.  {Com- 
monu>ealth  v.  Colon-Cruz, 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court.) 

"Traffic  Arrests  & Strip  Searches 
The  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Ninth  Circuit  is  the 
latest  judicial  body  toclotheitself 
with  righteous  indignation  over 
blanket  strip  search  policies, 

The  case  arose  after  Julie  Giles 
was  stopped  by  a sheriffs  deputy 
because  her  vehicle  registration 
had  expired.  A routine  check 
showed  that  an  arrest  warrant 
had  been  issued  for  her  because  of 
several  outstanding  parking 
tickets.  Giles  was  arrested  and 
taken  to  the  county  jail  in  a patrol 
car,  Described  as  cooperative,  she 


was  not  frisked,  and  her  purse 
was  not  inspected,  either  at  the 
scene  or  at  the  jail.  Giles  was 
unable  to  post  bond  immediately 
and  was  therefore  booked  into  the 
jail.  In  compliance  with  usual 
county  policy.  Ms,  Giles  was  re- 
quired to  remove  her  clothes  and 
submit  to  a strip  search.  Within  a 
few  hours,  she  posted  bond  and 
was  released. 

Giles  brought  an  action  against 
the  sheriff,  county  and  county 
commissioners  under  12  USC 
1983.  claiming  that  enforcement 
of  the  jail  policy  had  violated  her 
Fourth  Amendment  right  against 
unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures.  The  district  court 
granted  the  defendants'  cross- 
motion for  summary  judgment, 
holding  that  the  strip  search  did 
not  violate  Giles’  constitutional 
righU.  (559  F Supp  226.  USDC 
Idaho  (1983)]. 

In  reversing  the  District  Court 
and  ruling  in  favor  of  Ms.  Giles, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  noted  that  in 
Bell  V.  Wolfish.  441  U.S.  520 
(1979),  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
balanced  the  security  interests  of 
a pretrial  detention  facility 
Continued  on  Page  15 


How  old  is  too  old? 
Police  seek  answers 


Flashback 


Should  state  and  local  police  of- 
ficers be  permitted  to  stay  on  the 
job  up  to  age  70?  Can  a senior 
citizen  cut  the  mustard  in  a high- 
stress  occupation? 

A couple  of  New  Jersey  Con- 


Burden's 

Beat 

Ordway  P.  Burden 


gressmen  and  several  law  enforce- 
ment associations  answer  with  a 
resounding  “No!”  Consequently. 
Congress  will  be  asked  next  year 
to  make  an  exception  for  police  of- 
ficers and  firefighters  to  a 1983 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  that 
prohibited  age-based  discrimina- 
tion against  state  and  local 
government  employees.  That  rul- 
ing has  been  construed  by  some 
state  officials  to  mean  that  man- 
datory retirement  can't  be  en- 
forced aginst  public  safety  of- 
ficers who  are  less  than  70  years 
old. 

The  question  began  surfacing 
in  1967  with  passage  of  the 
Federal  Age  Discrimination  and 
Employment  Act  (ADEA).  In 
1978  Congress  outlawed  man- 
datory retirement  until  70  for 
most  Federal  employees,  but, 
significantly,  public  safety 
workers  were  excluded.  Thus, 
FBI  agents,  U.S.  marshals,  and 
the  host  of  other  Federal  public 
safety  workers  must  still  retire  at 
55.  In  March  1983,  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled,  5-to-4,  that  ADEA 
applies  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ment workers,  including  public 
safety  officers.  In  New  Jersey, 
that  ruling  has  been  construed  to 
mean  that  police  and  firefighters 


can  work  until  they're  70. 

That’s  not  fair  — or  sensible, 
either  — in  the  judgment  of  Con- 
gressmen Matthew  J.  Rinaldo 
and  William  J.  Hughes,  who  have 
introduced  legislation  to  allow 
states  to  keep  mandatory  retire- 
ment ages  for  public  safety 
employees.  "In  my  view,"  Rep. 
Rinaldo  said,  "Congress  never  in- 
tended to  wipe  from  the  books 
well-considered  retirement  ages 
for  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  while  keeping  them 
for  their  Federal  counterparts.” 

Rinaldo  said  that  in  continuing 
the  retirement  age  of  55  for 
Federal  officers.  Congress  noted 
that  "certain  mental  and  physical 
capacities  may  decline  with  age. 
and  in  some  jobs  with  unusually 
high  demands,  age  may  be  con- 
sidered a factor  in  hiring  and  re 
taining  older  workers.”  It’s  true, 
he  added,  that  not  everyone  ages 
at  the  same  rate.  But  he  pointed 
out  that  in  passing  the  exemp- 
tion, the  Senate  observed  that  it 
is  "impossible  or  impractical  to 
determine  through  medical  ex- 
aminations, periodic  reviews  of 
current  job  performance  and 
other  objective  tests,  the 
employee's  ability  to  continue  to 
perform  the  job  safely  and 
efficiently." 

Amen  to  that,  says  Thomas  J. 
Iskrzycki,  a New  Jersey  state 
policeman  who  is  chairman  of  the 
National  Troopers  Coalition.  In 
some  rural  states,  he  said, 
trovjpers  over  the  age  of  55  or  60 
may  be  able  to  handle  their  tasks, 
"but  the  job  of  a trooper  in  an  ur- 
ban state  like  New  Jersey  is  dif- 
ferent. 

"We  deal  with  the  ills  of  society, 
the  scar  tissue  and  the  scum," 
Continued  on  Page  16 


Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  police  officer  J.R.  Taylor  is  caught  in  (faeact  as  be 
uses  a wire  to  open  the  locked  door  of  his  own  squad  car.  Taylor  was 
forced  to  become  a B&C  expert  by  his  K-9  Corps  partner.  Lucky,  whom 
he  bad  left  in  the  back  seat.  Lucky  playfully  depressed  the  lock  button 
on  the  car  door,  and  finally  had  to  be  lured  to  the  other  side  of  the  car 
soTaylor  could  open  the  door.  WattWoiidPiioto 
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Carpenter:  Bensinger: 

TV  misinformation  The  ethical  questions 
and  the  police  image  of  Operation  Greylord 


By  Michael  Carpenter 

Would  it  surprise  anyone  to  be  told 
that  the  njajority  of  people  in  America 
often  have  misinformed,  prejudiced  and 
inaccurate  ideas  about  police  work? 
Without  too  deep  an  analysis  into  the 
multitude  of  theories  behind  this,  it  is 
this  writer's  opinion  that  one  of  the  prime 
causes  of  the  pubUc's  misunderstanding 
is  inaccurate  media  coverage.  It  is  not 
possible  in  this  space  to  deal  with  all  of 
the  various  media  deficiencies.  Rather, 
let's  look  at  just  one  particular  area  — 
television. 

Television  can  be  a particularly 
dangerous  instrument,  the  one-eyed 
monster  that  hypnotizes  us  night  after 
night,  often  taking  us  (willingly  or  not) 
from  the  tedium  of  our  daily  lives  into  a 
world  of  make-believe.  This  fantasy 
world  often  overlaps  the  world  of  reality, 
sometimes  giving  both  a distorted  mean- 
ing, According  to  a 1983  Neilsen  survey, 
the  average  person  spends  perhaps  ten 


years  of  his  life  watching  television  (with 
the  average  American’s  television  set 
turned  on  six  hours  per  day),  and  there  is 
a persuasive  amount  of  evidence  showing 
that  this  televsion  viewing  can  adversely 
affect  an  individual's  thinking  process. 
The  vast  majority  of  commercial  televi- 
sion shows  are  based  on  fiction,  on  sensa- 
tionalism, and  on  the  imagination  of  the 
writers;  this  is  particularly  true  of  police 
shows. 

Police  spend  most  of  their  time  patrol- 
ling the  streets  of  their  particular 
jurisdiction,  providing  assistance 
(whether  viewed  as  adequate  or  not),  pro- 
viding many  non-police  services  (whether 
appreciated  or  not),  keeping  some 
semblance  of  order  (whether  successful 
Continued  on  Page  16 


Michael  Carpenter  is  a corpora/  and 
shift  supervisor  with  the  Vermont  State 
Police. 


Other  \bices 


A survey  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  from  the  nation's  newspapers. 

‘Death-qualified’ 

"Sixteen  years  ago  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  people  who  oppose  the 
death  penalty  should  not  serve  as  jurors  in  trials  that  might  result  in  a death 
sentence.  Since  then,  only  'death-qualified'  jurors  have  been  allowed  to  hear 
capital  cases  in  states  with  capital  punishment.  But  this  stacks  the  deck  against 
defendants.  Psychologists  say  that  persons  who  oppose  executions  tend  to  be 
more  forgiving,  while  those  who  support  capital  punishment  are  more  punitive, 
more  skeptical  of  defense  explanations,  more  interested  in  crime  control  than  in 
rights  of  the  accused.  Today,  about  1,400  Americans  are  on  Death  Row  awaiting 
execution,  Each  was  put  there  by  a death-qualified'  jury.  Is  it  fair  that  only  the 
punishment-minded  are  allowed  to  decide  who  will  die?" 

— The  Charleston,  S.C..  Gazette 
November  28.  1984 

Drunks  who  drive  boats 

"Missouri  can  be  among  the  leaders  in  states  getting  drunken  boaters  off  the 
water.  The  no-nonsense  recommendation  blessed  by  the  governor's  Commission 
on  Crime  should  be  taken  seriously.  1 1 proposes  drunken  power  boat  operators  be 
treated  like  drunken  automobile  drivers.  On  the  water  as  on  the  road,  people  have 
been  crippled  and  killed  because  certain  fools  disabled  themselves  with  alcohol. 
They  know  that  if  fate  lets  them  live,  no  one  else  can  touch  them.  Strong  laws 
would  change  the  picture.  Hurtling  along  pubbc  highways  and  waterways  while 
drunk  menaces  everyone.  Such  deliberate  carelessness  deserves  equal  censure 
and  punishment  under  stern  laws." 

— The  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Star 
November  25,  1984 

USA  must  win  war  on  drug  abuse 

"There  are  an  estimated  4 million  Americans  who  regularly  use  cocaine.  Their 
$50-billion  habit  makes  Latin  American  drug  lords  rich  and  supports  organized 
crime  here.  But  cocaine  is  just  one  part  of  the  USA 's  drug  problem.  Thirty  million 
Americans  smoke  marijuana,  and  another  400,000  use  heroin.  In  many  major 
cities,  anyone  dumb  enough  to  spend  $5  on  self-destruction  can  buy  a PCP 
cigarette  that  stuns  the  body  and  makes  the  user  violent.  Some  say  that  we  can't 
win  the  drug  war,  so  we  should  try  a different  prescription  — surrender.  Why  not 
legalize  all  drugs?  Why  not  just  sell  them  openly  and  tax  them?  That  would  sure- 
ly invite  a ntional  tragedy.  Making  dangerous  drugs  even  easier  to  get  will  tempt 
millions  more  to  experiment  with  substances  that  will  poison  their  minds,  pollute 
their  bodies  and  destroy  their  lives.  That  is  why  the  government  has  no  choice  but 
to  step  up  its  war  against  illegal  drugs  and  fight  on  many  battlefields  at  once. 
There  is  no  one  cure  to  this  epidemic.  We  spend  billions  on  national  defense  to  pro- 
tect from  threats  from  without.  Illegal  drugs  are  a threat  from  within  that  saps 
our  strength  and  imperils  our  people.  Legalizing  them  would  only  add  to  the  ar- 
mies of  addicts.  Surrendering  is  no  way  to  win  the  war  against  drug  abuse." 

- VSA  Today 
November  28,  1984 


By  Gad  J.  Bensinger 

(Operation  Greylord  is  the  code-name 
for  a three-year  Federal  investigation  of 
the  Cook  County  — Chicago  area  ~ court 
system.  It  is  regarded  as  the  largest  in- 
vestigation into  courtroom  misconduct 
in  the  history  of  the  American  judiciary. 
As  of  this  writing,  25  people  have  been  in- 
dicted, including  four  sitting  judges,  one 
former  judge  and  assorted  police  officers, 
lawyers,  bailiffs  and  clerks.  Five  of  those 
indicted  have  been  tried  and  convicted, 
two  attorneys  have  pleaded  guilty  and 
several  Chicago  police  officers  have  made 
deals  with  the  prosecution  to  plead  guil- 
ty. One  judge  and  a former  bailiff  have 
been  acquitted.  More  cases  are  still  pend- 
ing. and  additional  indictments  are  ex- 
pected.) 

• 

The  Greylord  investigation,  like  other 
"sting"  operations,  raises  important 
legal  and  ethical  questions  about  the 
techniques  and  tactics  used  by  the  FB I in 
fighting  crime  and  corruption. 

The  means  used  in  the  investigation 
were  both  common  and  unusual.  The 
Government  fabricated  cases,  involved 
dummy  defendants,  tape-recorded  con- 
versations, tapped  telephones  and 
planted  a listening  device  in  a judge's 
chambers.  Undercover  agents,  or 
"moles,"  infiltrated  the  system,  and 
various  deals  were  made  with  defendants 


in  return  for  their  cooperation. 

According  to  former  Chicago  Police 
Superintendent  Richard  Brzeczek,  the 
FBI  manufactured  as  many  as  100 
criminal  cases.  It  began  with  less-serious 
traffic  cases,  then  misdemeanors,  then 
felonies,  including  narcotic  cases. 

In  the  time  since  Greylord  became  a 
pubbc  matter,  the  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights  has  issued  a report  on  FBI  under- 
cover operations  (including  Greylord) 
which  highlights  come  of  the  dangers  in- 
volved in  such  undercover  operations. 

The  report,  endorsed  by  a majority  of 
the  subcommittee,  warns  that  "many  of 
the  values  reflected  in  our  Constitution 
are  directly  threatened  by  these  opera- 
tions.” and  points  to  some  specific 
dangers,  namely; 

HThat  virtually  any  person  can  be 
"subjected  to  a full  testing  of  his  moraU- 
ty  by  investigators": 

^ That  innocent  persons  may  be  af- 
fected by  such  investigations: 

t That  the  technology  employed  can  be 
manipulated  "to  create  false  impressions 
of  guilt": 

^ That  while  such  investigations  are  in- 
Continued  on  Page  15 

Gad  J.  Bensinger  is  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  criminal  justice  at  Loyola 
University  of  Chicago. 


Letters 


The  right  exposure 

To  the  editor: 

Just  a short  note  to  thank  you  for  your 
fair,  accurate  report  of  our  interview. 

1 very  much  appreciate  the  exposure 
for  NRA,  and  I hope  that  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  everywhere  take  the  time 
to  read  the  whole  article. 

Sincerely. 
J.  Warren  Cassidy 
Executive  Director 
Institute  for  Legislative  Action 
National  Rifle  Association 

DeLord  helps  those. . . 

To  the  editor: 

I read  with  interest  your  interview  of 
Ron  DeLord.  President  of  CLEAT,  in 
your  October  8. 1984,  VolX,  No.  ITissue. 
I have  been  involved  in  the  poUce  labor 
movement  since  1965  (probably  before 
DeLord  became  a poUce  officer)  and  have 
known  of  Mr.  Delord  since  1980.  He  has 
been  all  over  the  map  on  crucial  issues  to 
American  law  enforcement.  One  thing's 
for  sure,  he  has  always  taken  care  of 
himself. 

Sincerely, 
Robert  B.  KUesmet 
President 
International  Union  Of 
Police  Associations 

The  state  of  the  union 

To  the  editor: 

I read  your  interview  with  Ron 
DeLord.  and  I was  greatly  impressed 


with  his  emphasis  on  adequate  training 
and  pobce  professionaUsm.  I don’t  think 
anything  could  more  significantly  ad- 
vance both  civil  Uberties  and  effective 
law  enforcement.  It  was  a pleasure  to 
read  the  thoughful  and  candid  views  of  a 
law  enforcement  union  officer  who 
doesn’t  blame,  as  his  New  York  counter- 
parts do,  all  the  ills  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  on  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Amendments. 

As  I'm  sure  you  are  aware,  the  ACLU 
does  not  bebeve  that  respect  for  constitu- 
tional guarantees  and  effective  law  en- 
forcement are  inconsistent,  and  I hope  we 
can  work  together  with  Mr.  DeLord  in 
Texas  on  some  measures  that  wiU  further 
both  these  worthy  goals. 

Sincerely, 
Gara  LaMarche 
Executive  Director 
Texas  Civil  Liberties  Union 


Telling  the  SACOP  story 

To  the  editor: 

I read  with  genuine  interest  the 
SACOP  article  in  you  November  12th 
edition  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 
SACOP,  of  late,  has  had  a happy  and  con- 
structive period  of  development  within 
lACP.  Our  1984-85  General  Chairman 
Tom  Simpson  and  his  vice  chairman  wiU 
be  taking  us  into  our  future  armed  with 
an  important  asset.  The  law  enforcement 
family  has  taken  "judicial  notice"  of 
SACOP  and  its  potential.  Your  article  on 
our  Division  helped  profile  this  condition 
Continued  on  Page  17 
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iWany  is  the  after-dinner  toastmaster  who  has  stood  up 
to  say.  "And  now  a man  who  needs  no  introduction,  ” 
and  then  promptly  launchedintoalengthy  roll  callof  the 
mystery  guest's  background  and  accomplishments. 


r*atrich  V.  Murphy  is,  in  the  realm  of  law  enforcement,  a 
man  who  probably  does  not  need  much  in  the  way  of  an 
introductiorL  For  the  past  11  years  the  president  of  the 
Washington-based  Police  Foundation,  during  which 
time  he  has  been  a regular  and  forceful  spokesman  on 
criminal  justice  issues,  Murphy  has  also  been  the  head  of 
police  departments  in  four  major  cities:  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
Washington,  D.C.,  Detroit  and,  of  course,  New  York. 

Such  a list  of  achievement  over  a corcer  that  has 
spanned  nearly  40 years  does  not  come  without  a certain 
amount  of  attendant  baggage.  At  the  very  least,  it's  a 
given  that  the  more  one  speaks  out  on  issues  — par- 
ticularly in  a field  tike  policing  — the  more  likely  one  is  to 
attract  the  attention  of  numerous  detractors.  Certainly 
that  has  been  the  case  with  Murphy  — “Commissioner, " 
as  he's  still  referred  to  by  many  police  officials. 


One  of  Murphy's  dearest  themes  is  the  need  to  en- 
courage more  debate  among  police  professionals  — in- 
deed, he  would  contend  that  debate  is  one  of  the 
hallmarks  of  true  professioruilism.  And  not  all  of  Mur- 
phy 's  ideas  have  necessarily  gone  down  smoothly.  From 
being  routinely  pilloried  for  his  views  on  small  police 
agencies  to  his  1982  censure  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Murphy  has  withstood 
his  share  of  blows  during  his  career.  (How  many  top 
police  officials  can  claim  to  have  been  called  a com- 
munist by  the  feisty  former  police  chief  of  Los  Angeles, 
Ed  Davis?) 

Wh  en  Pat  Murphy  retires  as  president  of  the  Police 
Foundation  in  May  1986,  he  will  leave  behind  a legacy 
that  is  far  more  than  a disconnected  series  of  verbal  ex- 
changes with  colleagues.  Like  any  proud  father  who 
derives  a certain  relish  from  the  accomplishments  of  his 
children,  Murphy  will  be  able  to  look  to  the  role  he 
played  in  spawning  numerous  "children"  of  the  founda- 
tion — the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum,  the  Na- 
tional Organization  of  Black  Law  Enforcement  Ex- 
ecutives, the  Police  Management  Association  and  the 


newest  of  the  brood,  the  National  Insitute  of  Policing. 
AU  were  efforts  that  first  came  to  life  with  the  support  of 
the  Police  Foundation,  and  all  speak  to  key  elements  of 
the  Murphy  doctrine. 


f^oupling  these  organizational  offspring  with  the 
legacy  of  research  that  was  undertaken  during 
Murphy 's  time  at  the  foundation,  one  comes  up  with  an 
impact  on  the  world  of  law  enforcement  that  is  only 
6e^mntn;  to  be  felt  Murphy  left  his  mark  on  a scandal- 
rocked  Syracuse  Police  Department,  the  racially- 
troubled  Washington  and  Detroit  PD's,  the  predecessor 
agency  to  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration (the  Office  of  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance)  and  the  eorrupfion-ndd/ed  New  York  Police 
Department,  to  say  nothing  of  what  11  years  at  the  helm 
of  the  Police  Foundation  have  accomplished. 

Murphy  says  he  has  no  intentions  of  retreating  to  a 
rocking  chair  after  he  retires.  He  plans  to  teach,  speak 
out  and  consult,  and  although  he  says  he  will  offer  his 
opinions  if  they  are  solicited,  it  should  not  seem  like  too 
much  of  a gamble  to  say  that  policing  has  not  heard  the 
last  from  the  Commissioner 


‘Some  of  the  ideas  that  I’ve 
proposed  are  definitely  ideas 
that  large  elements  of  the 
police  institution  are  not 

ready  for.’ 


Patrick  V. 

Murphy 

President  of  the  Police  Foundation 


Law  Eaforcemeot  News  interview 
by  Peter  Dodenhoff 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  PoUce  historians  have 
generally  acknowledged  such  figures  as  O.W.  Wilson 
and  August  Vollmer  as  having  been  pivotal  players  in 
the  development  of  American  policing.  Could  you 
speculate  as  to  how  police  historians  years  from  now 
will  size  up  the  stature  and  contributions  of  Patrick  V. 
Murphy? 

MURPHY;  I certainly  won’t  be  in  the  same  class  with 
giants  like  O.W.  Wilson  and  Vollmer.  They  just  had  a vi- 
sion that  was  far  ahead  of  their  time,  and  they  were  both 
men  who  did  practical  things  to  help  their  vision  come 
about. 

What  I’d  say  about  myself  is  that  I've  been  blessed 
with  the  opportunity  to  serve  in  a few  police  depart- 
ments, as  well  as  coming  up  through  the  ranks  of  the 
great  New  York  Police  Department,  and  to  serve  at  a 
time  when  the  problems  may  have  seemed  overwhelm- 
ing while  I was  there.  But  they  were  also  opportunities 
to  try  some  ideas  that  were  not  new  ideas  — I'm  a great 
thief  of  ideas  — but  ideas  that  were  new  for  those  depart- 
ments at  that  time.  Asa  result,  I feel  I've  been  able  to  ac- 


complish a few  things  that  I feel  good  about. 

LEN:  You  say  Wilson  and  Vollmer  were  perhaps  ahead 
of  their  time,  but  given  the  fact  that  the  reception  ac- 
corded some  of  your  own  proposals  has  often  been 
rather  icy.  did  you  ever  get  a sense  that  you,  too,  were 
ahead  of  your  time? 

MURPHY;  1 think  that  some  of  the  ideas  that  I’ve  pro- 
posed and  that  I've  tried  to  implement  are  definitely 
ideas  that  the  police  world  or  a particular  department  or 
large  elements  of  the  police  institution  are  not  ready  for. 
So  in  that  sense,  they’re  unpopular  and  resisted.  I think 
that’s  been  the  case  with  many  of  my  views  on  race  rela- 
tions, deadly  force  and  the  need  to  recruit  more 
minorities  and  women. 

Pluses  and  minuses 

LEN:  Looking  back  at  your  tenure  with  the  Police  Foun- 
dation, could  you  identify  what  you  see  as  the  major  suc- 
cesses and  most  disappointing  failures  of  that  period? 

MURPHY:  Well,  the  major  successes,  I feel,  were  the 
creation  of  the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum.  It’s 
making  an  enormous  contribution  already,  in  my  opin- 


ion. I think  PCRFis  the  critical  mass  of  the  enlightened, 
forward-thinking,  most  professional  police  leaders  in 
the  country.  Bringing  them  together  has  had  a dramatic 
effect.  For  example,  the  research  that  they’ve  done 
jointly  is  very  important,  because  you  are  trying  a 
research  design  in  several  departments  at  the  same 
time,  which  makes  the  results  more  powerful  than  in- 
dividual experiments  in  one  department. 

Secondly,  of  course,  there's  all  of  the  research  we’ve 
done  — that  and  PERF  are  really  neck  and  neck.  But  of 
all  of  the  research,  the  Kansas  City  Preventive  Patrol 
Study  is  one,  and  deadly  force  is  number  two.  Those  two 
things,  I think,  have  had  the  most  impact  since  they’ve 
been  done,  and  will  have  the  most  impact  in  the  future. 

LEN:  How  about  the  other  side  of  the  coin  — the  disap- 
pointments? 

MURPHY:  Well,  we  are  basically  a research  organiza- 
tion. and  doing  research  is  a hazardous  craft  or  profes- 
sion, and  doing  research  in  police  departments  on  a 
problem  that  is  actually  occurring  — it's  not  some 
laboratory  where  you  can  replicate  the  street  situation 
— we  have  to  do  our  research  under  street  conditions. 

Continued  on  Page  12 
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Hai^X  Row, 


Murphy  and  former  Los  Angeles  Police  Chief  Ed  Davis  |1.)  shake  hands  prior  to  their  “great  debate"  in  New  York 
in  1978.  In  the  center  is  the  moderator,  former  FBI  director  Clarence  M.  Kelley. 


‘Mayors  are  sensitive 
to  the  political 
aspects  of  policing 
and  they  assume 
police  administration 
is  a lot  simpler  than  it 
really  is.  It’s  a 
complex,  developing 
discipline.’ 

Continued  from  Page  II 

That  's  very  tough,  so  you  get  more  failures  than  you’c 
like  to  have,  but  it's  the  nature  of  research  in  our  field 

LEN:  Having  overseen  several  important  research  ef 
forts,  is  it  your  experience  that  even  those  that  might  b« 
deemed  failures  arc  in  fact  valuable  experiences  in  thai 
(hey  contribute  ultimately  to  the  overall  body  ol 
knowledge? 

MURPHY:  They  are  very  valuable  in  that  regard,  plus 
what  many  of  them  point  out  is  the  issue  is  important, 
the  design  wasn't  the  best,  or  very  often  you  don’t  get 
much  that's  going  to  help,  but  it  does  tell  you  to  close 
one  alley.  You've  been  down  that  alley,  so  don't  go  down 
It  again.  Try  some  of  the  others. 

All  of  it  is  valuable,  but  I guess  we’re  all  human  and 
we  d like  to  succeed.  It  tries  your  patience  when  you 
have  to  say  we  didn't  get  a lot  out  of  it  that  was  ex- 
pected. But  that's  the  nature  of  research,  too;  and  to  do 
good  research  will  cost  money. 

LEN:  Your  mention  of  PERP  earlier  suggests  what  I 
believe  has  been  a pet  theme  of  yours  over  the  years  — 
the  quality  of  police  leadership.  Would  you  say  that  the 
quality  of  poUce  leadership  in  1984  is  uniformly  better 
than  it  was,  say.  when  you  first  came  to  the  foundation? 

MURPHY:  It’s  much  better.  It's  not  perfect,  of  course, 
and  it  never  will  be.  but  the  quality  of  police  leadership 
today.  11  years  later,  is  very  much  improved  in  that 
short  period  of  time. 

LEN:  Are  there  specific  areas  in  which  police  leaders 
had  in  fact  been  lacking,  but  in  which  measurable  im- 
provement has  been  made? 

MURPHY:  Yes.  1 think  that  although  the  status  of 
police  needs  to  be  upgraded  much  more,  many  chiefs  to- 
day have  status  that  their  predecessors  15  years  ago. 
They  are  respected  by  the  news  media,  for  example,  and 
by  their  communities,  with  the  result  that  they  can 
resist  improper  political  interference. 

There  continues  to  be  entirely  too  much  improper 
political  interference.  There  are  too  many  police  depart- 
ments still  being  run  from  City  Hall  rather  than  police 
headquarters,  and  some  of  it  in  an  improper  way.  Ob- 
viously, there  continue  to  be  very  bad  problems  of  cor- 
ruption — witness  what  Philadelphia  is  going  through 
at  the  moment  — and  there  are  problems  where  it's  not 
corruption  so  much  but  maybe  the  chief  doesn’t  feel 
strong  enough  to  stand  up  to  the  mayor  in  having 
policies  imposed  on  him  that  are  not  the  state  of  the  art. 
they're  not  the  best. 

That's  changing.  The  chief  who  comes  new  to  a 
department  tends  to  be  much  more  independent.  First 
of  all.  he  probably  has  not  gotten  his  job  as  a result  of 
playing  politics  for  20  or  25  years  to  get  there  in  that 
city.  So  he  comes  in  as  an  independent,  and  he  probably 
won  t tolerate  too  much.  The  world  isn’t  perfect;  if  he's  a 
good  chief  he  understands  that  politics  is  a fact  of  life. 

But  he  won’t  permit  himself  to  be  abused  by  poUtical 
power;  he'll  leave  and  go  someplace  else. 


LEN:  One  of  the  Police  Foundation’s  more  recent  pro- 
jects — co-sponsoring  the  National  Institute  of  Policing 
— Is  an  effort  that  brings  together  top  law  enforcement 
officials  and  top  political  officials  for  meaningful 


dialogue.  Is  that  likely  to  have  some  desirable  effect  in 
alleviating  the  political  interference  problem? 

MURPHY;  It  has  a potential  for  educating  mayors 
about  many  of  the  complexities  of  police  administration 
— which  is  needed.  Mayors  are  busy  people.  They  may 
have  had  no  background  in  police  work.  They  get  elected 
and  are  sensitive  to  the  political  aspects  of  policing,  and 
they  assume  that  police  administration  is  a lot  simpler 
than  it  really  is.  It's  a complex,  developing  discipline, 
and  the  more  they  learn  about  the  complexities,  the 
more  they'll  understand  the  chief's  decisions. 

The  big  and  the  small  of  it 

LEN:  Over  the  course  of  your  tenure  with  the  founda- 
tion. you've  squared  off  with  colleagues  on  several  occa- 
sions over  the  issue  of  agency  size  and  consolidation  of 
agencies.  In  light  of  the  potential  problem  that  larger 
agencies  may  tend  toward  a depersonalized  policing 
style,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  in  a smaller  department 
there's  much  more  of  a homey  atmosphere  that  citizens 
enjoy,  on  the  other,  shouldn't  it  be  a case  of  “to  each  his 
or  her  own”? 

MURPHY:  All  that  I’ve  advocated,  really,  is  a 
minimum  of  10,  which  is  the  same  standard  that  the 
standards  and  goals  commission  under  President  Nixon 
advocated.  The  small  departments  work  much  better 
than  the  big  departments  because  the  police  and  the 
community  are  really  well  integrated  in  small  com- 
munities. It’s  in  the  big  cities,  with  the  anonymity  of 
life,  that  it  becomes  so  difficult  to  police  — actually,  the 
people  police,  and  the  police  kind  of  lead  and  organize 
and  manage  their  efforts.  It's  very  difficult  to  police  the 
big  cities  because  the  police  and  the  community  are  not 
united.  Many  of  the  police  officers  may  not  even  live  in 
the  city. 

So  the  smaller  communities  work  better.  However, 
below  a certain  standard  — 10  is  a reasonable  number 
for  now.  although  that  was  proposed  back  in  '73,  and 
here  we  are  now  1 1 years  later  and  not  making  much  pro- 
gress. The  cutoff  is  required  because  below  that  number 
you  just  cannot  get  the  training  and  experience  to  make 
for  a comprehensive,  capable  police  officer.  Also,  your 
criminal  information  and  criminal  intelligence  systems 
break  down.  One  of  the  reasons  for  serial  killers  — not 
that  the  serial  killers  have  not  committed  their  crimes  in 
the  big  cities  as  well  — but  the  smaller  communities 
every  now  and  then  get  a serious  crime  that  they  don't 
handle  too  well.  Murder  is  so  rare  that  they  tend  to 
mishandle  the  crime  scene,  for  example.  And  they  can't 
have  specialists.  Even  a small  town  probably  should 
have  a trained  detective,  but  below  10  you  probably 
can't  break  out  one  officer  to  be  just  a detective. 

So  that’s  the  argument.  Not  that  the  larger  depart- 
ments are  more  effective,  but  below  a certain  minimum 


the  officers  just  won’t  get  the  experience  and  the  train- 
ing to  be  what  I think  any  police  officer  in  this  country 
should  be.  You  never  know  what  day  in  his  career  he 
might  get  that  bad  kidnapping,  a murder,  rape,  or  any 
other  kind  of  complex  crime  that  just  won't  be  handled 
well. 

LEN:  One  of  the  recent  phenomena  that  has  the  poten- 
tial to  change  that  would  seem  to  be  the  accreditation 
commission.  As  you  know,  a number  of  individuals  and 
organizations  have  voiced  rather  vehement  discontent 
with  that  idea,  particularly  when  they  argue  that  it 
speaks  to  the  potential  for  a national  police  force,  or  na- 
tional oversight  of  policing.  Any  real  potential  for  that, 
in  your  estimation? 

MURPHY : They're  looking  for  problems  where  none  ex- 
ist. That's  not  the  problem  at  all.  We  need  higher  stan- 
dards, and  the  good  thing  about  the  accreditation  con- 
cept is  that  it’s  a mechanism  for  departments  that  want 
to  systematically  go  to  a set  of  standards  and  see  how 
they  measure  up.  That's  all  to  the  good. 

But  that  is  .so  unrelated  to  any  threat  of  a national 
police  force.  It  would  be  much  more  logical  to  argue  that 
the  National  Center  for  the  Analysis  of  Violent  Crime, 
which  is  now  at  Quantico  to  work  on  the  serial  killer 
problem,  would  have  a much  greater  potential  threat. 
But  I applaud  that.  We  need  not  only  that  center;  we 
need  many  more  things  that  the  Federal  Government 
and  state  governments  have  not  yet  provided.  A system 
of  local  policing  cannot  be  effective,  cannot  be  a net- 
work, without  much  more  help  from  state  and  Federal 
Governments,  to  provide  backup  support  mechanisms. 
We  have  the  fingerprint  file  at  NCIC.  and  UCR  and 
several  other  things,  and  now  the  National  Center  for 
the  Analysis  of  Violent  Crime,  and  the  National  Center 
for  Missing  and  Exploited  Children.  Here  are  two  new 
developments,  but  we  need  literally  dozens  more  things 
like  that.  All  of  them  would  have  a greater  potential  for 
nationalization,  but  I have  no  fear  of  that.  And  not  from 
accreditation. 

Talk  vs.  action 

LEN;  The  incumbent  Administration  considers  itself  to 
be  tough  on  crime.  Are  you  saying,  perhaps,  that  the 
tough  talk  and  the  implementation  of  practical  pro- 
grams are  not  quite  in  sync? 

MURPHY;  There  should  be  much  more  money  spent  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities. 
That's  my  view  of  it.  Now,  the  National  Center  for  the 
Analysis  of  Violent  Crime,  giving  the  FBI  more  money 
to  put  more  agents  on  narcotics  enforcement  and 
organized  crime  enforcement,  that's  all  needed.  I ap- 
plaud all  those  things. 

Last  week  in  New  York.  Lowell  Jensen  said  that  the 
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Murphy:  ‘I’ve  been  called  a communist’ 


LEAA  program  was  a good  program.  That  it  wasn’t  all 
bad.  something  to  that  effect,  that  it  contributed  a lot. 
Of  course  it  did.  And  the  level  that  that  was  at  at  its 
peak  — about  $800  million  a year  — is  a more  ap- 
propriate level  and  really  is  needed,  in  my  opinion.  We 
all  admit  that  some  of  that  money  was  wasted,  some  of 
the  block  grant  money  went  down  the  tubes.  But  I’m 
glad  that  there's  a little  more  money  this  year,  that 
there  will  be  a little  block  grant  money  again.  Hopefully 
it  will  stimulate  the  states  to  do  some  of  the  things  that 
are  needed. 

LEN:  Is  enough  being  done  in  terms  of  replicating  pro- 
jects that  are  proven  successful? 

MURPHY:  No.  and  one  of  the  problems  is  that  we  don't 
have  the  mechanisms  in  place  for  the  expeditious 
transfer  of  knowledge  and  experience.  One  result  of  that 
is  that  we  can't  even  identify  the  state  of  the  art. 
Nobody  knows  what  the  state  of  the  art  is  in  patrol,  or  in- 
vestigation, or  juvenile  work.  And  there  are  gems  out 
there  that  we  don't  even  hear  about  — and  they  don't 
know  that  they're  gems,  so  they  don't  blow  the  trumpet 
and  say  they’re  the  greatest.  Because  you  don’t  have  the 
data  that  you  can  compare  and  analyze. 

Book  learning 

LEN:  The  notion  has  been  forth,  by  yourself  and  others, 
that  a four-year  degree  for  police  officers  — which  was 
advocated  by  a national  advisory  commission  in  theTO’s 
— should  be  mandatory  by  1983.  It's  now  1984  and  many 
officers  are  not  yet  coming  on  the  job  with  degrees  in 
hand.  What  sidetracked  that  recommendation? 

MURPHY:  Well,  of  course,  the  LEAA  funds  for  educa- 
tion. the  LEEP  money,  was  cut  back,  and  departments 
have  just  not  adopted  the  standards.  Very  few  chiefs 
have  pushed  for  those  actual  standards.  Some  of  them 
haven’t  even  paid  them  lip  service.  One  of  the  problems 
is,  the  police  officer's  job  today  is  a mixture  of  the  pro- 
fessional and  the  mundane.  We  need  to  be  doing  more 
things  like  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  is  doing.  Santa  Ana  is 
almost  50  percent  civilian  now.  and  among  the  civilian 
employees  are  two  levels  of  paraprofessional,  uniformed 
people,  the  Police  Service  Officer  and  the  Community 
Service  Officer.  These  folks  are  now  doing  forgery  in- 
vestigations, in  addition  to  many,  many  other  things 
they're  doing.  It  relieves  the  police  officer,  who  can  now 
concentrate  more  and  more  of  his  time  on  truly  profes- 
sional tasks.  They’re  the  ones  who  need  a four-year 
degree.  The  police  service  officer  wouldn’t  necessarily 
need  it,  but  it  wouldn't  hurt  them,  that's  for  sure. 

LEN:  What  type  of  education  are  we  talking  about?  Is  it 
something  to  give  the  officer  a more  well-rounded  view 
of  life  in  general,  or  are  we  talking  about  specifically 
criminal  justice  coursework? 

MURPHY:  Understand  what  the  patrol  officer  is.  A 
patrol  officer  is  an  intelligence  agent,  he’s  an  informa- 
tion specialist,  a crime  prevention  expert,  a social 
worker,  a law  enforcer,  an  investigator,  a community 
organizer,  a street-corner  politician.  All  of  those  things 
belong  in  the  job  description  of  the  patrol  officer.  He 
makes  very  important  decisions.  The  decision  to  take  a 
life  is  made  with  a lot  of  discretion  and  in  a split  second, 
but  he  makes  many  other  decisions.  To  arrest  or  not  ar- 
rest. To  give  a ticket  or  a warning.  How  to  deal  with  a 
juvenile.  He  has  an  impact  on  people’s  lives.  His  com- 
modity is  people.  He’s  dealing  with  human  nature  — 
that's  his  job  — and  much  of  it  deviant  human  nature. 
The  decisions  that  he  makes  are  made  with  very  broad 
discretion. 

For  all  those  reasons.  I think  he  needs  a college  degree. 
Certainly  he  needs  it  as  much  as  an  FBI  agent  does.  Cer- 
tainly as  much  as  a social  worker  does,  a probation  of- 
ficer or  a parole  officer.  The  sooner  we  realize  that,  and 
start  setting  those  standards,  the  sooner  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  police  will  improve,  and  the  sooner  they  'll 
bring  more  order  and  harmony  to  their  communities. 

LEN:  You  mentioned  Santa  Ana,  and  Chief  Ray  Davis 
from  that  city  told  us  last  year  that  he  is  not  a big  fan  of 
a minimum  college  entrance  requirement  for  recruite, 
because  he  feels  that  it  hampers  Us  chances  of  getting  a 
good  mix  of  people  who  are  representative  of  the  com- 
munity. He  said  he  prefers  educational  incentives  for 
those  already  on  the  job.  How  would  you  size  up  that 


type  of  approach? 

MURPHY:  I understand  his  problem.  1 have  a dif- 
ference of  opinion  with  Ray  on  this,  but  Lee  Brown  is  on 
my  side.  Lee  and  I both  believe,  and  have  been  saying  for 
years,  that  a higher  educational  requirement  would  not 
necessarily  inhibit  the  recruitment  of  minorities.  If  you 
have  a competitive  Civil  Service  system,  where,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  college  degree  some  type  of  paper-and-pencil 
test  is  used,  that  might  have  the  negative  impact  we  see 
in  New  York  and  other  cities.  But  let’s  suppose  we  have 
a qualifying  system,  where  satisfactory  grades  in  ob- 
taining an  acceptable  degree  — more  like  the  recruit- 
ment of  teachers,  perhaps  — I think  you  can  recruit  with 
college  degrees  and  not  exclude  minorities.  That 
depends  on  how  that  selection  system  works.  Under 
some  systems  it  could  have  a negative  impact. 

Ray  might  have  a very  good  point  about  trying  to 
draw  from  the  working  class  of  the  community,  as  well 
as  the  better-educated  middle  class.  Police  should  be  of 
the  people,  and  certainly  the  police  are  needed  by  the 
poor  much  more  so  than  by  the  middle  class. 

Line  of  succession 

LEN:  Let's  look  at  the  practical  side  of  your  announced 
retirement  for  a moment.  For  starters,  where  does  the 
selection  process  for  a successor  currently  stand? 

MURPHY:  The  search  committee  has  interviewed 
several  people  by  now,  and  hopes  to  have  made  the  selec- 
tion in  time  to  replace  me  next  May. 


LEN:  Do  you  plan  to  continue  as  a spokesman,  if  you 
will,  on  various  issues  in  criminal  justice? 

MURPHY:  If  I’m  asked.  I'll  be  happy  to  express  my 
views.  Obviously,  not  having  the  platform  of  president 
of  the  Police  Foundation  makes  things  a little  different, 
but  I hope  I'll  be  invited  to  participate  in  some  of  the 
discussions,  and  maybe  now  and  then  write  an  article  to 
express  my  opinions. 

LEN:  Looking  back  at  some  of  the  more  memorable 
clashes  you've  had  with  other  police  officials,  notwith- 
standing the  subject  matter  or  outcome  of  those 
debates,  would  you  say  they  were  helpful  in  the  fact  that 
they  prompted  public  discussion  and  debate  of  signifi- 
cant issues  — a theme  you’ve  sounded  for  some  time? 

MURPHY:  I hope  so.  I don't  seek  controversy,  but  I 
know  expressing  a view  on  a subject  may  be  controver- 
sial. As  has  been  some  of  the  work  of  the  foundation.  The 
Kansas  City  preventive  patrol  experiment  is  still  con- 
troversial. But  it's  helped  to  increase  the  level  of  debate, 
and  I'm  pleased. 

LEN:  Is  debate  now  more  common  than  it  had  been 
previously? 

MURPHY:  I’ve  had  the  privilege  of  attending  a PERF 
meeting,  where  some  of  the  best  minds  in  police  work 
will  debate  across  the  table,  and  that's  very  encourag- 
ing. I think  there's  a much  greater  acceptance  today 


'k  patrol  officer 
needs  a college 
degree.  The  sooner 
we  realize  that,  the 
sooner  the 
effectiveness  of 
the  police  will 
improve.’ 


LEN:  Might  you  be  induced  to  remain  on  the  job  if  a suc- 
cessor is  not  chosen  by  next  May? 

MURPHY:  If  the  committee  still  didn't  have  the  right 
person,  I would  certainly  want  to  accommodate  the 
foundation,  and  would  delay  retirement  for  a reasonably 
short  time.  But  I believe  the  search  committee  is  confi- 
dent of  having  a successor  by  May. 

LEN:  What  is  likely  to  be  the  foundation's  direction  in 
the  post-Murphy  era?  Do  you  foresee  any  significant 
changes  in  that  respect? 

MURPHY:  I think  the  board  wants  to  continue  with  the 
same  direction  as  a research  foundation  and  supporting 
some  related  things.  The  Ford  Foundation  seems  to  be 
pleased  with  the  work  the  foundation  is  doing. 

LEN:  As  for  yourself,  what  is  currently  in  the  offing  as 
far  as  your  days  after  the  foundation? 

MURPHY:  I would  like  to  teach  some.  And.  without  all 
the  responsibility  for  all  of  the  work  of  the  foundation.  I 
would  like  to  keep  a hand  in  at  least  one  project.  There 
are  one  or  two  areas  of  special  interest  that  I would  like 
to  work  in.  That's  possible. 


about  dissent  and  difference  of  opinion.  We're  changing. 
Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  if  you  expressed  an  opinion  that 
was  different  at  all,  you  were  labeled  a liberal  — I've 
been  called  a communist  by  Ed  Davis.  That's  changed  a 
lot.  I have  almost  40  years  in  police  work,  and  I remem- 
ber when  you  wouldn’t  dare  ever  raise  the  question  of 
whether  a police  officer  shooting  somebody  might  call 
for  his  receiving  counseling.  Today,  thank  God,  we 
understand  what  a traumatic  thing  that  is  for  the  of- 
ficer. I suspect  that  IS  years  ago  that  could  have  been 
called  liberal  or  bleeding-heart.  Today,  just  about 
everybody  recognizes  it;  it's  that  important. 

LEN:  The  foundatioo  is  now  involved  as  a friend  of  the 
court  in  the  Garner  case  from  Tennessee.  Could  you 
speculate  how  the  ruling  on  deadly  force  is  likely  to  go? 

MURPHY:  I really  can’t  tell,  but  I can  tell  you  how 
delighted  I am  that  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Police 
Foundation  unanimously  approved  the  amicus  brief. 
I'm  very  pleased  because  certainly  our  board  of  direc- 
tors is  not  ideological  in  any  one  direction.  We  have 
quite  a cross-section  of  business  executives,  scholars, 
practitioners  and  humanities  people. 

LEN:  Can  you  think  of  any  reason  why  the  Interna- 
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tion^l  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  declined  to  join  the 
rather  lengthy  list  of  co-aigoers  to  the  amicus  brief? 

MURPHY:  I'm  not  sure  why,  I was  hoping  that  maybe 
it  could  have  happened,  because  lACP  has  done  some 
excellent  research  on  the  deadly  force  issue.  I think  a lot 
of  the  chiefs  have  very  positive  opinions,  direct  opin- 
ions, on  the  subject,  and  I don't  understand  the  internal 
political  issue,  because  that's  what  it  was. 

LEN:  lACP  has  staked  its  claim  as  the  preeminent 
organization  speaking  on  behalf  of  police  chiefs  in  this 
country,  yet  it  has  seemed  during  your  tenure  with  the 
foundation  that  you  as  president  bad  an  almost  Im- 
mediate name  recognition  on  your  side,  along  with  your 
presidential  platform  — in  other  words,  what  appeared 
to  be  more  clout  than  the  president  of  lACP. . . 

MURPHY:  I've  been  sitting  in  this  chair  for  11  years, 
with  whatever  visibility  it  gets,  whereas  at  lACP 
there's  a different  name  each  year.  That  may  be  part  of 
the  problem.  And  they  obviously  have  different  agen- 
das. So  maybe  there's  a little  more  consistency  when  one 
person  sits  in  the  same  chair  for  1 1 years  then  having  to 
change  each  year. 

The  NYPD  alumni 

LEN:  One  phenomenon  of  your  police  career  Is  the 
rather  substantial  number  of  major-city  police  chiefs 
who  were  originally  in  management  positions  while  you 
were  police  commissioner  in  New  York  — Joe 
McNamara.  Tony  Bnuza,  Pat  Fitzsimons  and  Neil 
Behan,  to  name  just  a few.  What  is  that  phenomenon  at- 
tributable to? 

MURPHY:  I certainly  encouraged  them.  When  I went 
back  to  New  York  as  commissioner,  one  of  the  things 
that  I implemented  was  a middle  management  ex- 
change program,  which  gave  many  of  the  people  in  mid- 
dle management  — capUuns,  lieutenants  and  sergeants 
— the  opportunity  to  go  out  and  spend  a couple  months 
in  other  pobce  departments.  Many  of  them,  as  they 
came  back,  said  it  was  eye-opening  to  them.  You  know, 
we're  the  greatest  police  department  in  the  world  in  New 
York,  but  we're  a little  chauvinistic  and  for  too  long 
nothing  west  of  the  Hudson  River  ever  deserved  our  at- 
tention. But  be  assured  that  great  things  go  on  out 
there.  California's  been  in  the  forefront  of  professional 
development. 

So  ! think  some  of  our  people  found  that  exposure 
valuable,  and  felt  challenged  to  get  out  and  run  their 
own  departments,  which  is  very  understandable.  Very 
few  can  become  police  commissioner  in  New  York,  and 
many  very  able  people  wanted  to  run  their  own  police 
department. 

Also,  while  I was  in  New  York  I sent  many  people  in 
the  upper  management  ranks  out  to  visit  other  police 
departments,  and  1 'd  alert  them  to  things  worth  looking 
at.  You  know,  go  to  Los  Angeles  and  look  at  the  way 
they  do  police  juvenile  work.  Go  here  and  look  at  the 
youth  gang  squad.  Go  there  and  look  at  how  they 
organized  the  criminal  division.  So  many  of  them,  ex- 
posed to  that,  may  have  been  motivated,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  kind  enough  to  tell  me  that  my  having 
been  in  a few  departments  made  them  think  about 
whether  they  wanted  to  give  it  a try.  And  they  all  seem 
to  be  very  pleased  when  they  try  it. 

LEN:  Is  it  more  than  coincidence  that  many  of  these  In- 
dividuals are  also  members  of  the  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum? 

MURPHY;  1 think  it’s  logical.  They’re  eligible:  They’re 
college  graduates,  all  of  them.  And  certainly,  when 
asked.  I was  quick  to  mention  their  names  as  people  I 
thought  would  be  positive  contributing  members. 

LEN:  What  would  you  identify  as  a brief  agenda  of 
critical  issues  that  need  to  be  addressed  after  you  leave 
the  foundation? 

MURPHY:  I think  we  have  to  pay  attention  to  the  tran- 
sition from  a segregated  to  an  integrated  society.  We've 
made  enormous  progress  in  30  years  since  the  Brown 
decision,  and  the  police  have  been  in  the  forefront  of 
that.  They  deserve  much  more  credit  than  the  American 
people  will  ever  understand. 


Patrick  V.  Murphy 


LEN:  And  that  would  outstrip  the  importance  of  many 
more  parochial  issues  in  policing,  such  as  affirmative  ac- 
tion or  deadly  force,  or  what  have  you? 

MURPHY:  Well,  they  kind  of  fit  together.  But  those 
high  crime  rates  in  our  black  and  Hispanic  inner  cities 
are  going  to  start  coming  down  to  the  general  range  as 
the  police  become  better  at  working  with  those  com- 
munities. The  challenge  for  the  police  is  to  learn  how  to 
work  with  those  communities  and  tap  that  biggest 
resource  of  all.  We're  still  groping,  because  it's  just  a 
slow  process  of  change. 

Baby-booming 

LEN:  As  far  as  crime  rates  go.  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  FBI  have  pointed  in  each  of  the  last  twoyears  to 
a downward  trend  in  UCR  crime  rates.  Do  you  agree 
with  those  who  contend  that  this  is  due  in  part  to  the 
coming-of-age  of  the  crime-prone  group,  or  is  there  more 
to  it  than  that? 

MURPHY:  I think  that's  a big  part;  probably  the 
largest  part  of  it  is  the  population  change.  But  there  are 
some  good  programs.  The  career  criminal  program  that 
came  in  under  President  Ford  has  been  a remarkable  im- 
provement. and  there’s  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  are 
making  better  use  of  prisons.  Not  just  having  more  peo- 
ple in  them,  but  more  of  the  people  who  should  be  in 
them,  because  we're  so  much  better  at  dealing  with  the 
violent  career  criminal  today. 

LEN:  If  the  baby  boom  population  change  was  a con- 
tributing factor,  is  there  also  the  possibiUty  that  such  a 
bulge  in  crime  statistics  might  recur  as  the  population 
shifts  once  again,  and  should  we  doing  something  to 
ward  off  that  possibility? 

MURPHY:  It  could  happen  again,  but  our  crime  rate  is 
so  bad  compared  to  the  other  industrialized  democracies 
in  the  Western  world,  and  our  crime  problem  is  so  heavi- 
ly concentrated  in  our  inner  cities.  That's  where  we  have 
to  make  the  change.  I think  we  are  making  progress,  and 
I believe  we'll  continue  to  make  progress  in  preventing 
crime.  That’s  first  and  foremost,  to  prevent  crime  by 
working  with  the  people.  I think  we're  getting  better  at 


that.  Departments  are  more  representative,  there  are 
more  blacks  and  Kispanics  and  female  officers,  and  I 
think  things  are  improving  every  day  in  preventing 
crime  because  they're  working  better  with  those  com- 
munities that  suffer  most  from  crime. 

LEN;  When  the  active  part  of  your  police  career  comes 
to  an  end  in  May,  what  will  you  say  to  have  been  the 
legacy  of  that  career? 

MURPHY:  Well,  the  foundation's  been  wonderful,  and 
it’s  been  a pleasure  not  only  to  be  able  to  do  research,  but 
also  to  help  make  the  case  to  the  police  world  that  we 
need  research  and  it's  something  we  should  do. 

Frankly,  when  you’re  in  the  on-line  positions,  you 
have  much  more  immediate  power  in  your  hands,  and 
you're  able  to  deal  with  a problem  like  the  disorders  In 
Washington  in  '68.  It’s  a very  real  thing,  you  participate 
in  decisions,  and  after  all  the  tension  is  passed,  it's  good 
to  feel  that  you  did  some  things  right.  In  New  York, 
there  was  the  challenge  and  also  the  opportunity  to 
grapple  with  the  problem  of  corruption  prevention  and 
control  at  a time  when  longer  strides  could  be  taken 
because  there  was  a Knapp  Commission  and  a Serpico. 
You  had  the  opportunity  to  put  some  changes  in  place 
and  hopefully  have  an  impact. 

So  the  on-line  positions  have  more  power,  and  the  op- 
portunity to  accomplish  more,  although  here,  in  this 
kind  of  job,  you  have  a broader  audience  and  hopefuUy 
can  have  a wider  impact. 

LEN:  Are  there  any  positions  in  the  law  enforcement 
cosmos  that  might  be  sufficiently  enticing  to  you  to 
make  you  reconsider  retirement? 

MURPHY:  I don't  expect  to  be  offered  any  line  posi- 
tions at  this  point  in  my  life.  I 'm  very  happy  to  have  had 
those  opportunities  in  the  past,  but  I don 't  intend  to  go 
to  the  rocking  chair.  I'd  like  to  teach,  at  least  part-time, 
and  I'd  like  to  do  a project  and  might  be  available  to  do 
some  consulting.  The  opportunity  to  go  into  a depart- 
ment on  a temporary  basis  to  help  a chief,  or  help  select  a 
new  chief,  that,  to  me.  is  the  opportunity  to  be  involved 
and  active,  although  not  in  a real  law  enforcement  posi- 
tion. 


Murphy  returns  home  to  New  York  in  lOTO  to  take  the  oath  as  commissioner  of  the  NYPD. 
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tended  to  restore  public  con- 
tidence  in  a given  institution,  the 
opposite  may  happen; 

H That  there  is  a "generalized 
danger  to  society"  because  the 
tactics  employed  may  lead  to 
suspicion  and  paranoia. 

Not  all  the  facts  regarding  this 
investigation  are  as  yet  clear,  but 
enough  is  known  to  consider  the 
question  of  whether  the  under- 
cover techniques  in  Operation 
Greylord  were  died  judiciously. 

As  of  this  writing,  no  definitive 
answer  is  possible  since  most  of 
the  cases  have  not  gone  to  trial 
and  none  have  been  reviewed  on 
appeal.  On  the  other  hand,  impor- 
tant legal  decisions  have  been 
rendered. 

The  Government's  tactics, 
especially  the  use  of  FBI  "moles” 
posing  as  corrupt  attorneys,  the 
introduction  of  contrived  cases 
and  the  tape  recordings  of  conver- 
sations, were  upheld  by  the 
Federal  j udges  who  presided  over 
the  first  five  Greylord  trials. 

During  the  first  trial,  for  exam- 
ple. U.S.  District  Judge  John 
Norberg  declared: 

"This  case  does  not  constitute 
outrageous  Government 
conduct. . .quite  the  contrary. 
The  facts  in  this  case  are  not  even 
close  to  the  line. ...  It  may  be 
that  the  only  effective  way  to  root 
out  this  corruption  is  a sting 
operation  like  that  used  in  this 
case." 

The  conviction  of  former  Judge 
John  M.  Murphy  has  also  been  in- 
terpreted as  vindication  of  the 
evidence-gathering  techniques  of 
Operation  Greylord,  including 
concealed  tape  recorders,  the  use 
of  undercover  FBI  "moles,"  the 
introduction  of  manufactured 
cases  and  deal-making  with 
defendants.  Following  the 
judge's  conviction,  the  U.S.  At- 

Supreme  Court  Briefs: 
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against  the  privacy  interests  of 
inmates,  and  concluded  that 
pretrial  detainees  could  be  strip- 
searched  on  the  basis  of  a stan- 
dard less  stringent  than  probable 
cause. 

In  citing  Beil,  however,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  also  noted  that 
the  inmates  were  charged  with  of- 
fenses more  serious  than  traffic 
violations,  and  they  were  there- 
fore detained  for  substantial 
pretrial  periods. 

The  court's  decision  went  on  to 
say:  "We  acknowledge  the  df- 
ficult  security  problems 
presented  at  some  local  jails  and 
recognize  that  we  are  not  free  to 
substitute  our  view  on  jail  ad- 
ministration for  those  of  actual 
administrators.  We  conclude, 
however,  that  strip  searching  of 
every  arrestee  is  not  necessary  to 
protect  the  institution's  security. 
We  hold  that  an  arrestee  charged 
with  a minor  offense  may  be  sub- 
jected to  a strip  search  only  if  jail 
officials  possess  a reasonable 
suspicion  that  the  arrestee  is  car- 


torney  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Illinois,  Dan  Webb,  said: 

"There  is  no  question  that  I 
consider  the  trial  to  be  a state- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  court  as  well 
as  the  jury  that  the  Greylord  pro- 
ject has  developed  reliable  and  ac- 
curate witnesses  and  evidence, 
which  resulted  in  the  guilty  ver- 
dict." 

Targeted  for  temptation? 

An  essential  question  that 
must  be  raised  concerns  the 
reliability  of  the  information  the 
Government  possesses  on  an  in- 
dividual before  he  is  subjected  to 
an  undercover  investigation.  This 
question  raises,  of  course,  the 
complex  issue  of  entrapment  and 
cannot  be  dealt  with  in  the  con- 
text of  this  article.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  many 
of  the  Abscam  defendants 
claimed  that  they  had  been  en- 
trapped into  committing  crimes, 
and  that  such  arguments  were  not 
upheld  by  the  courts. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  House 
subcommittee's  report  on  under- 
cover operations,  even  if  there  is 
evidence  that  the  defendant  was 
tempted,  he  may  still  be  con- 
victed if  the  Government  can 
prove  "predisposition"  on  his 
part  to  commit  the  act. 

At  the  present  time,  and  as 
practiced  by  the  Greylord  in- 
vestigators, there  is  no  require- 
ment to  seek  judicial  approval  to 
mount  an  undercover  investiga- 
tion. Consequently,  Rep.  Don  Ed- 
wards of  California,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  has  in- 
itiated legislation  that  would 
have  the  courts  determine  prob- 
able cause  before  an  undercover 
investigation  is  authorized.  The 
agents  would  be  required  to  in- 
' form  the  court  why  they  targeted 
a particular  individual  and  what 
criminal  activity  they  expect  to 
discover.  According  to  Edwards, 


rying  or  concealing  contraband. 
Reasonable  suspicion  may  be 
based  on  such  factors  as  the 
nature  of  the  offense,  the 
arrestee's  appearance  and  con- 
duct and  the  arrestee's  prior 
record-  The  county  remains  free, 
of  course,  to  enhance  its  security 
by  implementing  procedures  less 
intrusive  than  strip  searches,  in- 
cluding pat-down  searches,  use  of 
metal  detectors,  and  segregation 
of  inmates  charged  with  serious 
offenses  from  those  charged  with 
minor  offenses. 

"Applying  this  standard  to 
Giles."  the  court  went  on.  "we 
hold  the  search  violated  her 
Fourth  Amendment  rights.  No 
suspicion  existed  that  she  carried 
contraband;  her  offense  was 
minor  and  was  related  neither  to 
drugs  nor  weapons;  she  was 
described  as  cooperative  and 
orderly.  In  Logan  v.  Shealy,  660 
F2d  1007  (1981).  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit reached  the  same  conclusion 
in  the  case  of  a drunk  driving  ar- 
restee who  refused  to  take  a 
breath  test  until  she  had  spoken 


the  intrusion  of  an  agent  "is  at 
least  as  intrusive  as  tapping  a 
phone  or  searching  a house.” 

Was  technology  employed  to 
create  a false  impression  of  guilt? 
This  line  of  defense  proved  suc- 
cessful in  the  trial  of  Judge  John 
G.  Laurie.  In  that  trial  the  defense 
claimed  that  the  Government  was 
using  an  electronically-enhanced 
tape  in  which  the  words  “we'U 
see"  were  altered  to  "sure."  Pren- 
tice H.  Marshall,  the  presiding 
U.S.  District  Judge,  insisted  that 
the  recorded  tapes  including  the 
disputed  segments,  rather  than 
transcripts,  be  made  available  to 
the  jury  as  evidence.  After  Judge 
Laurie's  acquittal,  the  defense  at- 
torney attributed  his  success  to 
this  very  tape. 

Should  the  judiciary  be  exempt? 

Many  of  the  tactics  employed  in 
Operation  Greylord  were  never 
before  used  so  extensively 
against  a court  system,  and  this 
raised  the  question  of  whether  the 
courtroom  or  a judge's  chambers 
should  be  immune  to  this  kind  of 
intrusion.  There  is  a sharp  dif- 
ference of  opinion  over  this  ques- 
tion and  not  much  legal  precedent 
for  guidance. 

Critics  of  Greylord  claim  that 
telephone  taps  can  record  the  con- 
versations of  innocent  persons, 
and  that  bugs  in  a judge's  sanc- 
tuary may  record  privileged  con- 
versations. They  argue  that 
courts  are  special  because,  unlike 
any  other  institution,  they  may 
determine  guilt  or  innocence  and 
mete  out  punishment.  These  tac- 
tics, they  insist,  violate  basic 
rights  and  ethics,  and  other  in- 
vestigative alternatives  are 
available. 

Defenders  of  Greylord  argue 
that  the  tactics  used  are  the  only 
available  means  to  discover,  ex- 
pose and  prosecute  judicial  cor- 
ruption. because  the  only 


with  her  attorney.  In  accordance 
with  county  policy,  she  was  not 
permitted  to  telephone  her  at- 
torney until  after  she  had  been 
strip  searched.  Although  Logan's 
offense  was  more  serious  than 
Giles',  the  court  noted  that  it  was 
not  one  generally  associated  with 
weapons  or  contraband.  The 
Logan  court  further  observed 
that  heavy  reliance  on  the  inter- 
mingling among  detainees  in  a 
facility  is  misplaced  for  the 
reason  that  it  can  be  limited  or 
avoided  altogether." 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan  wrote  in 
"The  Mikado,"  "the  punishment 
must  fit  the  crime.”  What  the 
Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
appears  to  be  saying  in  this  case 
is,  "the  custodial  search  must  fit 
the  charge."  {Giles  u,  Ackerman; 
CA9,  No.  83-3751;  reversing  559 
F Supp  226.) 

(Jonah  Tyiebwasser  is  a former 
police  officer  and  investigator 
who  is  now  an  a ttomey  in  govern- 
ment practice.} 


witnesses  to  the  crime  are  the  par- 
ticipants themselves.  And,  they 
insist,  nobody,  including  judges, 
should  be  above  the  law. 
Moreover,  they  cite  a 1979  ap- 
pellate court  decision  that  upheld 
the  use  of  contrived  cases  to  pro- 
secute a corrupt  prosecutor  in 
Queens.  In  upholding  that  par- 
ticular conviction  the  appeals 
court  declared,  "The  carefully 
selected  use  of  contrived  crime 
under  appropriate  compelling  cir- 
cumstances is  not  repugnant  to  a 
sense  of  justice." 

The  debate  over  the  tactics  and 
techniques  employed  in  Opera- 
tion Greylord  will  continue  both 
within  the  court  system  and  out- 
side it.  Not  less  signiHcant  for  Il- 
linois, however,  would  be  a 


Charges  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Organized  Crime 
that  Deak  & Company,  a foreign 
exchange  corporation,  had  allow- 
ed the  laundering  of  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  illicit  drug 
money  drove  three  divisions  of 
the  company  into  bankruptcy 
court  early  this  month. 

The  company's  executive  vice 
president,  R.  Leslie  Deak,  son  of 
founder  Nicholas  Deak,  denied 
the  Organized  Crime  Commis- 
sion's allegations.  "The  damage 
we  have  suffered  from 
maliciousness  in  that  report  to  a 
very  great  extent  caused  the 
downfall  of  a very  fine  firm,"  the 
younger  Deak  said. 

In  its  October  report,  the 
Organized  Crime  Commission 
made  several  charges  against  the 
company,  the  most  serious  of 
which  involved  the  laundering  of 
millions  of  dollars  garnered  by  co- 
caine traffickers. 

David  Williams,  an  in- 
vestigator for  the  commission, 
said  during  hearings  held  in 
March  that  the  "Grandma 
Mafia."  a well-known  cocaine  ring 
that  involved  many  middle-aged 
or  elderly  women,  deposited  $7.6 
million  with  Deak.  The  money 
was  later  transferred  to  Miami, 
Panama  and  Colombia,  and 
Williams  quoted  a leader  of  the 
ring  as  doubting  that  her  contact 
in  Deak  could  have  been  so  naive 
as  not  to  have  known  the  origin  of 
the  money. 

Another  case  involved  $97 


Raymond  Luc  Levasseur.  a 
longtime  fugitive  who  was  on  the 
Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation's  10  Most  Wanted 
List  for  bank  robbery  and  was 
also  sought  by  New  Jersey 
authorities  in  connection  with  the 
1981  slaying  of  a state  trooper, 
was  returned  in  chains  to  his 
home  state.  Maine,  last  month,  to 


reassessment  of  two  related 
issues. 

The  first  concerns  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  present  Illinois 
judicial  and  attorney  discipline 
mechanisms.  Operation  Greylord 
has  focused  attention  on  the 
failure  of  the  state  institutions 
created  to  guarantee  judicial 
honesty.  Indeed.  Greylord  raises 
the  question  of  whether  the  public 
can  and  should  rely  on  the  legal 
profession  to  police  and  discipline 
itself 

The  second  issue  concerns  the 
selection  of  judges.  The  latest 
elections  pointed  out  again  the 
need  for  Illinois  todepoliticizethe 
process  and  move  towards  some 
sort  of  merit  selection  of  judges. 


Money-laundering 
charges  force 
firm  into  bankruptcy 


Radical  fugitive  heads 
home  to  Maine  in  chains 


million,  largely  cocaine  profits, 
deposited  in  Deak-Perera  ac- 
counts between  November  1980 
and  March  1982.  Millions  of 
dollars  often  was  brought  to  the 
company's  downtown  office  in 
cash  packed  in  cardboard  boxes, 
according  to  the  commission. 

The  commission  report  also 
says  that  an  Internal  Revenue 
Service  investigation  showed 
that  Deak-Perera  failed  to  file 
1,266  transaction  reports  that  are 
required  for  deposits  of  $10,000  or 
more.  In  addition.  Customs  Ser- 
vice agents  found  that  Deak- 
Perera  had  failed  to  file  556 
reports  relating  to  $47.5  million  in 
cash  it  had  physically  trans- 
ported into  or  out  of  the  country. 

Assistant  Treasury  secretary 
John  M.  Walker  Jr.  said  the 
Treasury  Department  will  decide 
by  January  whether  it  will  levy  a 
$572,000  civil  penalty  against  the 
company  — five  times  the  total 
that  has  ever  been  assessed  under 
the  Bank  Secrecy  Act.  Walker 
said. 

Deak  continues  to  deny  the 
commission's  charges  that  the  il- 
legal activity  went  on  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  corporation's 
management. 

"1  have  no  more  idea  who  my 
depositors  are  than  John  Reed 
knows  who  all  Citibank's 
depositors  are,"  he  said,  referring 
to  Citicorp's  chairman.  "You  try 
to  exercise  due  diligence  and  not 
to  let  yourself  be  used  by  scoun- 
drels and  criminals." 


face  bank  robbery  charges. 

'I  am  guilty  of  no  crimes.  " 
Levasseur  said  in  the  statement 
he  had  tried  to  read  in  the 
Cleveland  court  last  month.  " I am 
no  criminal.  I am  a freedom 
fighter  who  has  dedicated  15 
years  of  my  life,  including  10 
years  underground,  to  the  strug- 
gle for  justice  and  socialism." 


Ninth  circuit  eyes  strip  searches 
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Carpenter:  TV  cop 
stereotypes  who 
live  by  ‘the  book’ 
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or  not),  and  only  occasionally  in- 
vestigating or  dealing  with 
criminal  violations.  The  glamor 
and  excitement  so  often 
associated  with  police  work  can 
only  be  found  on  the  sound  stages 
of  Hollywood,  and  can  only  be 
feigned  by  highly  paid  actors. 
Real  policemen  live  in  a world  of 
boredom,  uncertainty,  tension, 
and  worse  — fear.  A police  story 
giving  an  accurate  account  of  the 
police  role  would  consist  of  long 
hours  of  patrolling,  interspersed 
with  an  occasional  traffic  acci- 
dent or  family  dispute,  with  any 
arrest  that  is  made  followed  by 
hours  of  paperwork.  To  make  a 
successful  television  show  based 
on  this  type  of  inconsistent 
material  would  prove  a hopeless 
task.  To  provide  a police  story 
that  holds  the  attention  of  the  au- 
dience. writers  have  traditionally 
relied  on  heavy  doses  of  fiction 
enveloping  only  an  occasional 
kernel  of  truth,  Unfortunately, 
the  heavy  doses  of  police  fiction 
are  often  indiscernible  to  the 
general  public.  The  general 
public's  image  of  real  police  work 
is  built  upon  its  firsthand 


knowledge  — whatever  was  on 
television  last  night. 

If  a history  of  modern  police 
television  shows  was  compiled, 
the  genesis  might  be  found  in 
■‘Dragnet."  This  show  perhaps 
originated  the  "western  cop"; 
terse,  skilled  and  knowledgeable, 
Sgt.  Joe  Friday  was  a profes- 
sionalized automaton.  Every- 
thing was  done  by  "the  book." 
The  solution  to  every  problem 
confronted  by  Sgt.  Friday  was 
found  in  "the  book."  His  occa- 
sional contact  with  the  internal 
affairs  division  made  him  realize 
the  foolishness  of  unnecessey 
rough  stuff,  and  the  miracles  of 
modern  police  methods  made 
every  case  solvable.  The  dialogue 
was  obviously  lacking  — "just 
the  facts”  — except  when  Sgt. 
Friday  sarcastically  preached 
against  the  evils  of  liberal  j udges, 
apathetic  citizens,  and  the 
general  deplorable  state  of  socie- 
ty. It  appears  that  the  writers  of 
this  show  attempted  to  equate 
police  professionalism  with 
terseness.  The  “Dragnet  model" 
became  America's  idea  of  "real" 
police  work.  As  unrealistic  as  this 
show  was,  the  image  of  "real" 
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Sgt.  Joe  Friday  (r.)  — the  "professionalized  automaton"  — and  his  partner,  Det.  Frank  Gannon. 


police  work  was  indelibly  im- 
printed in  living  rooms  across 
America. 

The  television  police  show  that 
may  have  succeeded  “Dragnet" 
in  nationwide  popularity,  and 
which  could  be  listed  next  in  our 
history  of  modern  police  shows,  is 
“Adam-12."  Again,  this  show 
portrayed  a team  of  “western 
cops,"  this  time  shifting  from  the 
detective  bureau  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  to  its 
uniform  division.  This  show 
established  the  issue  of  cruising 
patrols,  and  bestowed  on  these  of- 
ficers a role,  authority,  and  stan- 
dards of  idealistic,  and 
unrealistic,  proportions.  These  of- 
ficers always  followed  "the  book" 
(probably  the  same  one  that  Sgt. 
Friday  followed,  if  only  because 
"Adam-12"  was  produced  under 
the  aegis  of  Jack  "Sgt.  Friday" 
Webb). 

Though  the  dialogue  and  the 
police  role  improved,  this  show 
still  showed  police  work  in 
idealistic  terms:  the  way  police 
work  should  be,  not  the  way  it  is. 
This  show  was  on  television  for 
years  and  yet  these  officers  never 
made  a wrong  decision,  never  got 

Burden*s  Beat: 


reprimanded  by  a supervisor, 
never  had  a complaint  judged 
against  them,  never  lost  their 
temper  after  being  verbally 
abused,  never  worked  a weekend 
or  holiday,  never  had  family  prob- 
lems, never  had  to  moonlight, 
never  got  assaulted,  etc.  Never- 
theless. with  all  its  (obvious?) 
shortcomings,  millions  of 
Americans  formed  the  impression 
that  every  police  officer  in 
America  looked  and  acted  like  Of- 
ficers Reed  and  Malloy. 

The  1970's  brought  the  police 
buffs  of  America  a new  image  of 
"real"  police  work.  The  suave, 
dashing,  lollipop-sucking  Lieut. 
Kojak  roamed  the  streets  of  New 
York  City.  This  show  brought  to 
the  foreground  the  "eastern 
cop, "the  antithesis  of  the 
"western  cop."  Kojak  tried  to 
follow  “the  book,"  but  usually 
ended  up  kicking  down  doors, 
making  questionable  searches, 
and  even  occasionally  slapping 
around  some  "bums."  Kojak 
heard  of  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions dealing  with  search  and 
seizure,  right  to  counsel  and 
reasonable  force,  but  decided 
they  do  not  apply  to  "real"  police 


work. 

The  “realism"  of  "Kojak”  was 
a marked  contrast  to  the  fair- 
weather  cops  of  the  West  Coast. 
A distinct  and  unrealistic  pattern 
began  to  develop:  "Western" 
police  shows  usually  originate  in 
Los  Angeles  (or  facsimiles  of  LA), 
where  the  officers  work  in 
modern,  spacious  buildings,  and 
use  little  violence;  "eastern" 
police  shows  usually  originate  in 
New  York  (or  facsimiles)  where 
the  officers  work  in  crowded,  late- 
19th  century  surroundings  and 
have  problems  conforming  to 
“the  book.” 

The  1980's  have  shown  that 
these  patterns  continue;  Picture 
the  settings  of  "T.J.  Hooker." 
"Barney  Miller."  "CHiPs"  or 
"Hill  Street  Blues."  Picture  the 
dialogue,  actions  and  attitudes  of 
these  Hollywood  policemen  and  it 
becomes  obvious  that  the  roles  of 
the  "western  cop"  and  the 
"eastern  cop"  have  become  per- 
manent, though  grossly  inac- 
curate, standards  that  the 
American  public  believes  in. 

To  further  regionalize  the 
categories  of  policemen,  the 

Continued  on  Page  17 


Mandatory 

Continued  from  Page  9 
Iskrzycki  said,  "And  the  citizens 
of  New  Jersey  don't  have  the  time 
to  sit  down  and  do  a routine  in- 
dividual scan  on  each  man  or 
woman  who  wants  to  be  a police 
officer.  There  has  to  be  a blanket 
rule  like  the  Federal 
Government’s." 

Since  the  Supreme  Court's  rul- 
ing last  year.  42  New  Jersey  state 
troopers  have  been  allowed  to 
continue  working  past  the  former 
mandatory  retirement  age  of  55. 
Most  are  superior  officers  (the 
oldest  trooper  on  patrol  is  42),  and 
so  promotions  are  being  blocked 
for  younger  officers,  Iskrzycki 
said.  "So  far  19  of  them  have  quit 
this  year,"  he  added. 

Not  every  state  has  followed 
New  Jersey’s  lead  in  abandoning 
its  retirement  age.  Courts  in 
Maryland.  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania  have  upheld  their 
mandatory  retirement  ages.  But 
the  Troopers  Coalition  believes 
that  Federal  legislation  is 
necessary  to  ensure  that  all  states 


retirement 

have  the  power  to  mandate  retire- 
ment for  police  and  firefighters. 
So  do  the  National  Sheriffs’ 
Association,  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police,  and  the  International 
Association  of  Firefighters. 

Also  under  fire  is  another  age- 
based  rule  in  New  York  State  — a 
state  law  that  says  police  ap- 
plicants must  be  not  less  than  20 
nor  more  than  29  years  old.  In  Oc- 
tober Federal  Judge  John  T.  Cur- 
tin held  that  the  age  restriction 
violates  the  Federal  age- 
discrimination  law  barring  bias 
against  workers  between  40  and 
70  years  old.  Interestingly,  he  left 
applicants  between  the  ages  of  30 
and  39  in  limbo,  although  he  said 
they  would  "of  course"  benefit 
from  his  decsion.  Legal 
authorities  agree  that  the  ruling 
would  be  bound  to  affect  prospec- 
tive recruits  who  are  in  their  thir- 
ties. 

Judge  Curtin  said  that  police 
agencies  could  screen  applicants 
to  determine  their  fitness  for 
police  work,  but  they  could  not 


for  police 

use  age  alone  as  a "bona  fide  oc- 
cupational qualification."  In 
short,  contrary  to  Congress's 
view,  the  judge  held  that  each  ap- 
plicant must  be  evaluated 
without  regard  to  age.  His  ruling 
came  in  a suit  filed  by  nearly  100 
applicants  for  police  departments 
in  Buffalo  and  nearby  suburbs; 
many  of  them  had  been  hired 
under  temporary  orders  he  issued 
between  1980  and  1984. 

In  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds,  every  person  would  be 
evaluated  individually,  with  no 
concern  for  age.  But  do  we  have 
the  resources,  knowledge  and 
wisdom  to  make  such  individual 
judgments? 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council.  He  welcomes  cor- 
repondence  to  his  office  at  651  Col- 
onial Blvd.,  Washington  Twp., 
Westwood  P.O.,  NJ  07675.) 
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Police  spying  bared  Letters:  Telling  the  SACOP  story 


Scores  of  police  agencies 
around  the  country  became 
potential  targets  of  lawsuits 
when  records  of  illegal 
surveillance  that  were  sur- 
rendered to  a group  of  attorneys 
went  public  early  this  month. 

The  records  were  released 
under  a court  order  issued  seven 
years  ago  in  a lawsuit  against  the 
now-disbanded  Chicago  Police 
Department  "red  squad,”  which 
spied  on  political,  civic  and  anti- 
war groups  during  the  1960's. 
The  police  documents  made 
pubbc  December  4 indicate  that 
the  squad  traded  information 
with  159  other  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  33  states. 

Richard  Gutman,  one  of  several 
lawyers  who  10  years  ago  filed 
suit  over  the  spying,  said  the 
agencies  either  requested  or  pro- 
vided information  on  people  and 
organizations  engaged  in  legal  ac- 
tivities. 

"This  is  of  national  significance 


because  it  is  the  most  extensive 
and  widespread  documentation  of 
police  spying  throughout  the 
country,”  Gutman  said.  "It 
shows  police  spying  was  a na- 
tional phenomenon  and  not  just 
in  Chicago.  It  was  pervasive 
throughout  the  country.” 

Gutman  and  the  other  at- 
torneys sued  the  Chicago  Police 
Department  on  behalf  of  people 
and  organizations  that  said  they 
had  been  illegally  spied  upon  for 
engaging  in  activities  protected 
under  the  First  Amendment. 
Twenty-six  plaintiffs  in  that  case 
are  still  seeking  compensation. 

Disclosure  of  the  records  opens 
the  possibility  of  a flood  of 
lawsuits  against  other  police 
agencies.  The  agencies  include 
100  municipal  police  depart- 
ments. 26  state  law  enforcement 
agencies,  16  county  sheriff's  of- 
fices and  17  other  public  and 
private  agencies,  Gutman  said. 


Forum:  TV  cops 
and  life  ‘by  the  book’ 
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"southern  cop"  has  recently  risen 
in  popularity.  Though  the  big- 
bellied,  mirror-sunglassed  sheriff 
has  always  been  the  mannequin 
used  to  dress  the  "southern  cop,” 
it  is  the  media  blitz  that  began  in 
the  late  1970's  that  has  per- 
manently affixed  this  undesirable 
albatross  around  the  neck  of 
police  officers  across  the  country, 
particularly  those  working  south 
of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line,  and 
specifically  to  those  employed  as 
police  officers  on  the  county  level. 
The  "southern  cop"  developed 
from  a- different  position  in  the 
law  enforcement  community.  The 
"western  cop"  was  (and  is)  por- 
trayed as  a city  police  officer  (ex- 
cept in  ■'CHiPs”),  and  the 
"eastern  cop"  was  (and  is)  por- 
trayed as  a city  police  officer,  but 
the  "southern  cop"  has  developed 
and  is  exclusively  recognized  as 
the  county  sheriff  or  deputy. 

Popular  television  shows  of  the 
late  1970's,  perhaps  beginning 
with  "Sheriff  Lobo"  or  its  clone. 
"Enos,”  began  to  show  the  nation 
exactly  how  the  "southern  cop" 
performed  his  job.  The 
phenomenal  success  of  "The 
Dukes  of  Hazzard"  has  done' more 
damage  to  the  image  of  police  of- 
ficers than  perhaps  any  other 
media  happening. 

The  attributes  given  to  the 
"southern  cop"  are  not  desirable. 
At  least  the  "western  cop”  is  por- 
trayed as  intelligent  and  capable, 
while  the  “eastern  cop"  is  street- 
wise and  tough,  but  the 
"southern  cop"  is  portrayed  as 
dim-witted  (almost  moronic), 
totally  inept  and  obviously  cor- 
rupt. 

Though  the  number  and 
popularity  of  television  police 
shows  have  decreased  in  the  past 
few  years,  the  quality  of  material 
has  not  increased.  We  are  now  in 
the  era  of  "CHiPs."  "The  Dukes 
of  Hazzard."  "T.J.  Hooker":  even 
the  most  serious  of  these  leave 


much  to  be  desired.  No  longer  are 
policemen  portrayed  as  normal 
(at  least  semi-intelligent)  human 
beings;  we  are  the  bumbling 
detective,  the  inept  sheriff,  the 
"goodie-goodie”  (western  cop) 
who  rides  a motorcycle  and  never 
uses  force,  never  draws  his 
weapon  and  passes  by  three  spec- 
tacular automobile  accidents  in 
every  60-minute  show.  (He  never 
investigates  these  accidents.)  We 
demolish  police  cruisers  frequent- 
ly  (having  all  graduated  from  Bob 
Bonduranfs  Driving  School)  yet 
never  get  injured,  are  very  macho 
(because  of  our  superb  training), 
are  involved  in  a shooting  inci- 
dent at  least  once  a week  (always 
wounding  the  perpetrator  on  the 
wrist  or  the  arm  in  a dark  alley 
from  a range  of  at  least  one  hun- 
dred yards)  and  sometimes  do  not 
think  very  clearly  (unfortunately, 
we  do  not  all  have  Sheriff  Roscoe 
P.  Coltrane's  genius  IQ). 

If  we.  as  police  officers  want  the 
general  public  to  believe  that 
police  work  is  a honorable  profes- 
sion staffed  by  dedicated  officers 
who  try  very  hard  under  very  try- 
ing conditions,  we  cannot  ap- 
prove of.  condone  or  accept 
anything  iess  than  an  accurate 
portryal  of  what  we  really  do.  It 
should  make  all  of  us  wonder  just 
a little  — as  police  officers,  as 
parents  and  as  members  of  what 
some  would  call  a rapidly 
deteriorating  society  — when  one 
of  the  most  popular  shows  on 
television  is  "The  Duke  of  Haz- 
zard." 

Whether  or  not  the  highly  sug- 
gestive minds  of  Amnerica's 
youth  (or  adults  for  that  matter) 
actually  believe  this  distorted 
view  of  police  work  is  not  for  me  to 
decide,  but  as  I was  handcuffing  a 
driver  following  a high  speed 
chase,  reading  him  the  long  list  of 
offenses  he  was  being  charged 
with  and  driving  him  to  jail,  he 
kept  mumbling.  "This  never  hap- 
pens on  ‘The  Dukes.'  ” 


Continued  from  Page  10 
in  a very  prominent  fashion.  On 
behalf  of  the  friends  and  members 
of  SACOP  I would  like  to  express 
our  gratitude. 

Of  course  there  was  no  expecta- 
tion that  the  length  of  your  article 
would  be  so  vast.  You  did  a very 
accurate  job  in  recording  the  in- 
terview. There  are  a few  impor- 
tant facts,  however.  1 would  like 
to  correct,  especially  for  col- 
leagues here  in  our  state.  The 
Wasjiington  Association  of 
Sheriffs  and  Police  Chiefs 
(WASPC)  has  for  some  time  been 
a combined  unit  of  sheriffs  and 
chiefs.  Itwas  so  organized  wheni 
joined  in  1970. 1 was  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  merger  of  these  two 
groups.  Historically,  the  credit 
goes  to  at  least  two  individuals: 
retired  Chief  Will  Bachofner  of 
the  Washington  State  Patrol  and 
a retired  Special  Agent-in-Charge 
of  the  Seattle  Office  of  the  P.B.I., 
Earl  Milnes.  These  gentlemen 
helped  frame  the  original  con- 
stitution back  in  the  1960's  which 
created  this  promising  develop- 
ment. Another  major  contributor 
over  the  years  has  been  Chief 
James  McMahon  of  the  Bothell 
Police  Department.  Additionally, 
on  page  12  with  reference  to 
private  security,  my  intention 


was  to  refer  to  1 . 1 million  noncom- 
missioned (not  commissioned) 
personnel  involved  in  private 
security.  Finally,  there  are  60,000 
students,  staff  and  faculty  at  our 
University.  In  giving  that  figure  1 
did  not  intend  to  leave  out 
reference  to  faculty  and  staff. 

Finally,  let  me  -say  that  I en- 
joyed the  interview  because  It 
provided  an  opportunity  to  tell 
the  SACOP  story.  Your  com- 
pliments were  overly  generous. 
Please  know  that  1 enjoyed 
tremendous  support,  encourage- 
ment and  active  involvement 
from  a wide  range  of  people  in 
assisting  SACOP  reach  some  of 


these  objectives.  Your  publica- 
tion is  widely  read  and  respected. 
For  this  reason  I have  chosen  to 
point  out  these  minor  discrepan- 
cies. The  important  thing  is  I 
believe  we  were  able,  through 
LEN,  to  openly  discuss  some  of 
the  larger  global  issues  confron- 
ting association  affairs.  Yourwill- 
ingness  to  dive  into  the  subjects 
at  some  length  serves  not  only  our 
law  enforcement  family  interests, 
but  the  public's  as  well. 

Sincerely, 
Michael  G.  Shanahan 
Past  General  Chairman 
SACOP 


Billion-doliar  bonanza 


One  thousand,  five  hundred 
pounds  of  cocaine  wrapped  in 
brightly  colored  tinfoil  was  seized 
by  the  Arizona  police  late  last 
month,  thanks  to  the  diligence  of 
a vacationing  detective. 

Det.  Evan  Williams  of  the 
Mohave  County  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment, was  off-duty  when  he  spot- 
ted fresh  airplane  tracks  at  an 
abandoned  World  War  II  airstrip 


in  Yucca,  Arir. 

The  cocaine,  worth  an 
estimated  $1  billion,  was  con- 
fiscated when  authorities  stopped 
two  pick-up  trucks  heading  from 
the  airstrip  to  a nearby  interstate, 
Williams  said. 

Two  Americans  and  two  Mex- 
icans were  arrested  and  charged 
with  possession  for  sale  and 
transportation  of  narcotics.  Bail 
was  set  at  $1  million  each. 


•Deadly  force 
•Plea 
bargaining 
•The 

exclusionary 
rule 
•The 
insanity 
defense 
•The  death 
penalty 

Everybody  talks  about  them. 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  ETHICS  is  the 

journal  that  analyzes  them  from  a moral 
point  of  view. 


For  more  information  contact: 

The  Institute  for  Criminal  Justice  Ethics, 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  444  W.  56th  St..  New  York,  NY  10019. 
(212)  247-1600 
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Jobs 


Reveoue  Agents.  The  In- 
vestigative Services  Bureau  of 
the  Illinois  Department  of 
Revenue  has  openings  for  two  dif- 
ferent positions. 

The  first  position.  Accounting 
and  Fiscal  Administration  Career 
Trainee,  requires  a bachelor's 
degree  in  accounting  or  fiscal  ad- 
ministration and  a minimum  of  1 2 
hours  of  accounting.  The  second 
position  is  that  of  Revenue  Fraud 
Agent  I,  which  requires  can- 
didates who  possess  knowledge, 
skills  and  mental  development 
equivalent  to  completion  of  four 
years  of  college,  with  major 
course  work  in  accounting,  law  en- 
forcement, business  administra- 
tion or  pre-law. 

Candidates  for  either  position 
must  be  at  least  21  years  old  and 
possess  a valid  Illinois  driver's 
license,  complete  a basic  law  en- 
forcement program  within  the 
first  year  of  employment,  and 
must  be  willing  to  work  irregular 
hours  and  travel  frequently. 
Duties  include  conducting  inter- 
and  intrastate  criminal  investiga- 
tions involving  violations  of  Il- 
linois tax  laws,  conducting  raids, 
arrests,  searches  and  seizures, 
and  working  closely  with  other 
law  enforcement  agencies. 

Applicants  should  contact  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Central 
Management  Services,  Spring- 
field,  IL  62706,  to  request  Form 
CMS-100  for  either  position.  The 
form  must  be  completed  and 
returned  to  Central  Management 
Services.  Applicants  must  also 
submit  a resume  to  Laurence  P. 
Julcrone,  Deputy  Director.  Il- 
linois Department  of  Revenue,  I n- 
vestigative  Services  Bureau,  160 
N.  LaSalle  St.,  Room  201, 
Chicago.  IL  60601. 

State  Traffic  Officer  (Female!. 
The  California  Highway  Patrol  is 
accepting  applications  on  a con- 
tinuous basis  for  female  officers. 

Applicants  must  be  20  to  31 
years  of  age  (21  by  date  of  ap- 
pointment). with  high  school 


diploma  or  equivalent  (GED  or  12 
semester  units  of  college).  Ap- 
plicants must  possess  a valid 
California  driver's  license  by  date 
of  appointment,  have  vision  no 
less  than  20/40  uncorrected,  cor- 
rectable to  20/20  in  each  eye, 
along  with  full  color  vision  and  no 
deficiencies.  Height  and  weight 
must  be  proportionate,  with 
height  not  more  than  6 feet  6 in- 
ches. In  addition,  applicants 
must  be  U.S.  citizens  and  have  no 
felony  convictions. 

Selection  process  will  include  a 
written  exam,  oral  interview, 
physical  performance  test, 
medical  exam  (CHP-paid),  and  a 
comprehensive  background  in- 
vestigation. Successful  ap- 
plicants are  assigned  to  a com- 
prehensive 20-to-21  week  training 
program  at  the  California 
Highway  Patrol  Academy  in 
Sacramento. 

Salary  is  $1,872  per  month  dur- 
ing training,  and  $1,930  to  $2,338 
per  month  after  academy  gradua- 
tion. Benefits  include  yearly 
uniform  allowance,  two  weeks 
vacation  per  year.  11  paid 
holidays  per  year,  12  annual  sick 
days,  time  and  a half  for  overtime 
after  eight  hours,  retirement  at 
age  50  with  20  years  of  service, 
and  health,  life  and  dental  in- 
surance. 

For  further  information,  con- 
tact: Sandy  Schneider  or  Walt 
Choy,  Recruitment  Coordinators. 
California  Highway  Patrol. 
Golden  Gate  Division,  455  8th 
Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103. 
Telephone:  (415)  557-0640. 

Security  Specialist.  The  Office  of 
Diversion  Control  of  the  U.S. 
Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion is  seeking  individuals  to 
serve  as  a technical  security  ex- 
pert for  the  diversion  control  pro- 
gram and  provide  high-level  staff 
advice  and  policy  development 
for  the  agency.  The  successful 
candidate  will  be  responsible  for 
developing  security  programs  at 
a national  level  to  prevent  diver- 


sion of  controlled  substances 
from  pharmacies,  physicians  and 
hospitals.  Candidates  must  be 
familiar  with  all  aspects  of 
physical  and  electronic  security 
and  theft  prevention.  Successful 
candidate  will  make  assessments 
and  recommendations  to  program 
officials  regarding  security  pro- 
posals; draft  Federal  guidelines 
and  policies  relative  to  registrant- 
security  requirements,  and  con- 
duct liaison  with  other  Federal, 
state  and  local  agencies,  as  well  as 
suppliers  of  industrial  security 
equipment. 

The  position  requires  three 
years  general  experience  in 
analytical  decision-meddng  or  ad- 
ministrative work:  three  years 
specialized  experience  involving 
familiarity  with  all  aspects  of 
physical  and  electronic  security 
and  theft  prevention.  (Experience 
must  have  included  making 
assessments  and  recommenda- 
tions to  management  regarding 
security  proposals  and  develop- 
ment of  procedures,  regulations 
and  policy  decisions  relating  to 
security  problems.) 

All  applicants  must  submit  a 
professional  writing  sample  and 
forms  SF-I71,  DEA-37  and 
DEA-426  to:  Betty  Mullins. 
AHR,  Room  909,  HQS,  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration, 
Washington.  DC  20537. 

Director,  School  of  Justice  Ad- 
ministration. The  University  of 
Louisville  invites  applications 
and  nominations  for  the  position 
of  director  of  the  School  of  Justice 
Administration.  The  school  offers 
baccalaureate  and  master's 
degrees  in  justice  administration, 
and  also  includes  two  nationally- 
known  institutes,  the  Southern 
Police  Institute  and  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute. 

The  director  is  responsible  for 
the  administration  and  operation 
of  the  school;  the  administration 
of  10  faculty.  13  staff  persons  and 
the  directors  of  the  SPI  and 
NCPI;  participating  with  faculty 


concerning  the  assignment  of 
teaching  responsibilities  and  ar- 
rangement of  curricula:  providing 
encouragement  and  leadership 
for  students;  representing  the 
school  with  college  and  university 
officials  and  the  community  at 
large,  and  the  stimulation  and 
facilitation  of  faculty  research 
and  service.  The  director  is  ex- 
pected to  teach  one  course  per 
semester. 

Qualifications  include  a doc- 
torate in  criminal  justice  or  a 
closely  related  discipline; 
established  credentials  and 
demonstrated  commitment  to 
teaching,  research  and  service; 
academic  administrative  ex- 
perience with  particular  emphasis 
upon  interpersonal  relationships 
in  dealing  with  faculty,  staff  and 
students;  a record  of  experience 
with  criminal  justice  practi- 
tioners, and  demonstrated 
scholarly  accomplishments  in 
criminal  justice. 

The  position  is  a senior  level, 
academic  appointment  on  tenure 
track,  Salary  is  competitive  and 
negotiable,  depending  upon 
qualifications.  Appointment  ex- 
pected on  or  before  September  1, 
1985. 

To  apply,  send  vita,  official 
transcripts,  list  of  references  and 
a copy  of  recent  publications  to: 
Dr,  Gennaro  F.  Vito.  Chairman. 
Director’s  Search  Committee. 
School  of  Justice  Administration. 
University  of  Louisville. 
Louisville,  KY  40292.  Deadline 
for  application  is  February  1. 
1985. 

Faculty  Positions.  The  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  Depart- 
ment at  the  University  of 
Missouri-St.  Louis  invites  ap- 
plications for  two  tenure  track 
positions  at  the  rank  of  Assistant 
Professor.  The  appointments, 
contingent  upon  funding,  will 
begin  with  the  fall  1985  semester. 
The  Ph.D.  degree  is  preferred, 
however  exceptional  ABD  can- 
didates will  be  considered.  Ap- 
plicants must  demonstrate  a com- 
mitment to  scholarly  research. 
Responsibilities  will  include 
research;,  teaching  and  service. 

Send  vita  and  three  letters  of 
recommendation  to:  Dr.  Scott  H. 
Decker.  Chair,  Administration  of 
Justice,  University  of  Missouri- 
St.  Louis,  St.  Louis,  MO  63121. 
Deadline  for  applications  is 
January  15, 1985.  The  University 
of  Missouri-St.  Louis  is  an  equal 
employment  and  educational  op- 
portunity institution. 

Assistant  Professor.  Stephen  F. 
Austin  State  University  is  seek- 
ing qualified  applicants  for  a 
tenure-track  position  in  the 
school’s  criminal  justice  pro- 
gram. 

Duties  will  include  teaching 
four  courses  per  semester  in  the 
law  enforcement  and  private 
security  curriculums.  Applicants 
must  have  a Ph  D.  or  equivalent 
degree  for  appointment  at  the 
assistant  professor  level.  (ABD’s 
will  considered  for  appointment 
at  the  rank  of  instructor.  First 
preference  will  be  given  to  those 


applicants  who  have  law  enforce- 
ment and/or  security  agency  ex- 
perience. Preference  will  also  be 
given  to  those  who  have 
demonstrated  a commitment  to 
higher  education  (full-time  college 
teaching  experience,  research, 
etc.) 

Salary  is  competitive,  with  ex- 
cellent benefits.  The  position 
starts  September  1, 1985.  All  ap- 
plications received  by  February 
18.  1985.  will  be  assured  of  con- 
sideration. 

To  apply,  send  letter  of  applica- 
tion, current  vita,  all  college  and 
university  transcripts  and  three 
letters  of  recommendation  to: 
Chairman,  Criminal  Justice 
Search  Committee.  Criminal 
Justice  Program.  Stephen  F. 
Austin  State  University,  P.O. 
Box  6178,  SFA  Station. 
Nacogdoches.  TX  75962-6178. 

Faculty  Position,  Criminal 
Justice/Public  Administration. 
The  University  of  Wisconsin  at 
Oshkosh  is  seeking  to  fill  a tenure- 
track  position  in  its  criminal 
justice  program. 

Applicants  should  have  a Ph.D. 
or  comparable  level  of  experience 
in  a criminal  justice-related  field. 
A background  in  criminal  justice 
program  administration  and 
teaching  experience  are  desirable. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  per- 
sons with  competence  in  several 
of  the  following  areas:  criminal 
justice  administration;  legal 
aspects  of  criminal  justice;  correc- 
tions, and  related  courses  in 
criminal  justice  or  public  ad- 
ministration. 

Rank  is  open  depending  on 
qualifications.  Salary  is  com- 
petitive. To  apply,  send  letter  of 
application,  vita,  transcripts  and 
three  letters  of  recommendation 
to:  Dr.  Willard  E.  Smith,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  at  Oshkosh, 
Oshkosh,  WI  54901. 


Deputy  Sheriff  (Patrol  Division). 
The  Sarasota  County,  Fla., 
Sheriff's  Department  is  seeking 
new  deputies. 

Applicants  without  police  ex- 
perience must  have  an  associate's 
degree  or  the  equivalent:  with  ex- 
perience. 30  semester  hours  are 
required.  In  addition,  applicants 
must  have  vision  of  20/100  uncor- 
rected, correctable  to  20/20;  age 
limit  32,  or  35  with  acceptable  ex- 
perience. Screening  process  in- 
cludes sucessful  completion  of 
written  exam,  strength  and  en- 
durance test,  polygraph  and  oral 
board. 

Annual  salary  range  is  from 
$14,592  to  $20,478,  plus  educa- 
tional incentive  monies,  depen- 
ding on  experience.  Estimated 
time  to  maximum  salary  three  to 
twelve  months,  depending  on  ex- 
perience. Benefits  include  paid 
vacation,  sick  leave,  group 
medical  and  dental  insurance,  life 
insurance.  Florida  State  Retire- 
ment System  and  permanent 
shifts. 

To  apply,  send  resume  or  con- 
tact; Personnel  Intake,  Sarasota 
County  Sheriff’s  Department, 
P.O.  Box  4115,  Sarasota,  FL 
33578.  Telephone:  (813)  366-9360. 
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FEBRUARY  1986 

IntcUlgcnm  Gatbering  aod  Aulyala. 
Presen  t«d  by  theCrimiasI  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Jusyce.  Pee: 
$160. 

4-6.  Cargo  Security.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware,  Division  of  ConU- 
nuing  Educayon.  Fee:  $306. 

4-6.  Tire  Forensics  fw  the  Traffic  Aeddeat 
Investigator.  Presented  by  the  lasU tute  of 
Police  TrafSc  Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee  $260. 

4S.  Invcstlgatloo  of  Child  Abuse  and  S«a- 
ual  EaplolUtloa.  Presented  by  tbe  Interna- 
UonaJ  Assodeyoa  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  Savannah.  Ga.  Fee:  $426  (members). 
$476  (noo-members). 

4-8.  Special  T^ice  in  Penonoel  Manage- 
ment for  Public  Safety.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Public  Service,  Brenau  Profes- 
sional College.  To  be  held  in  Gainesville 
Ga. 

4-8.  Developing  Admtnistray  ve  Support 
Skills.  Presented  by  the  International 
Aasocia  tioD  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Houston.  Fee:  $426  Iroembersl.  $476  (non- 
members). 

419.  Crisis  Menagsment  for  Corrections 
OfBccie.  Presented  by  the  Broward  County 
Criminal  Justice  Institute.  Fee:  $60. 

422.  Crime  Prevention  Theory,  Practice 
and  Management.  Sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Pee: 
$776, 

V7.  Officer  SurviveL  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Public  Service.  Brenau  Profes- 
sional College.  To  be  held  in  GaineevUle, 
Ga. 

64.  Practical  Crime  Analysie.  Presented  by 
the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
Fee;  $260. 

9-10.  Street  Survive!.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Boston.  Fee:  $66. 

11-13.  Microcomputers  in  Criminal  Justice. 
Presented  by  the  National  Police  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Warrensburg,  Mo.  Fee;  $226. 

tl-14.  Civil  and  Vicarious  Liability. 
Preeeotedby  the  InteroatiOQB)  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Daytoiu 
Beach.  Fla.  Fee;  $426  (members),  $475  Inon- 
members). 

11-14.  Analyticsl  Investigation  Methods. 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc.  To 
be  held  in  Richmond.  Vs.  Fee:  $445, 


11-14.  Advaaced  Fleet  Msoagemeot. 
Preeented  by  tbe  iDlemetionsl  Aseociatlon 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Las  Vegas. 
Fee:  $426  (members).  $476  Inon-msmbars). 
11-16.  Command  Post  Operations. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice. Brenau  Professional  College.  To  be 
held  in  Gainesville,  Os. 

11-16.  Locks  and  Locking  Devices. 
Presented  by  the  Broward  County  Criminal 
Justice  InatlUite.  Fee;  $626. 

11-16.  Seminar  tor  tbe  Field  Training  Of- 
ficer. Preeented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management.  To  be  held  in  Jackaoo- 
tdlle.  Fla.  Fee;  $326. 

11-16.  Counterterrorlem  aed  Hostage 
Reecos.  Presented  by  the  Inetitute  of 
Public  Service,  Brenau  I^fessional  Col- 
lege. To  be  held  in  GaineaviUe,  Ga. 

11-16.  Recognition  and  Prevention  of  PoUee 
Streae.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  $426  {members). 
$476  (non-members). 

13-14.  Dispateber  SUssa/Bumout  Reduc- 
tion. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee;  $236. 

18-22.  Police  Budget  Preparation. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$400. 

1^22.  Administering  a Small  Law  Enforce- 
ment  Agency.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Aasodation  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  Phoenix.  Ariz.  Fee:  $426  Imembers), 
$476  (non-members). 

18-22.  Emergency  Management  Ad- 
ministration. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Service,  Brenau  Professional  Col- 
lege. To  be  held  in  Gainesville.  Ga. 

18- Msrch  1.  At-Sccne  Traffic  Ac- 
ddcntiTrafflc  Homicide  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonsilln 
Fee;  $426. 

19- 20.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Dallas.  Fee:  $65. 

19-20.  Credit  Card  Fraud  Investigation. 
Presented  b:y  tbe  Criminal  Juelice  Center 
Police  Academy,  Sam  Houston  State 
University.  To  be  held  in  Huntsville,  Tex. 
Fee;  $100. 

19-21.  Developing  the  Major  Criminal  Coie 
Bpiracy  Case.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 


bald  in  Atlanta.  Fesc  $376  (msmbers).  $426 
(non-members). 

21- 22.  Hoepital  Sscnrfty  Seminar.  Spore 
sored  by  the  University  of  Delswsrs,  Divi- 
sion of  Continuing  Educatioa  Fse:  $376. 

22- 24.  Twelfth  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Wcetern  Sodety  of  Criminology.  Theme: 
"Crime,  Politics  and  the  Msdis."To  beheld 
in  Reno,  Nav. 

26-26.  DeaUng  with  Child  Abuse.  Preeented 
by  tbe  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Juatice.  Fae:  $160. 

26-27.  Introductory  Microcomputer 
Workehup  for  the  Police  Maneger. 
Preeented  by  tbe  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jackaonville. 
Pee:  $296. 

26-27.  Advanced  Police  IntemeJ  Affelrs 
Workshop.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management  To  be  h«lri  in 
Jacksonville.  Feec  $276- 

2frMarch  t.  Advanced  Management  Prac- 
tleca.  Presented  by  tbe  New  England  In- 
stitute of  Law  Enforcement  Management 
To  be  bald  in  Wellesley,  Mass. 

2&Marcb  1.  Mleroeomputers  In  Criminal 
Justice.  Presented  by  the  National  Police 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Warrensburg,  Mo. 
Pee:  $326. 

25- Mereh  1,  Crisis  Intervention  for  Public 
Safety  Personnel.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Public  Service.  Brsnau  Profes- 
sional College.  To  be  held  in  GaineevUle, 
Gs. 

2^Marcb  1.  Microcomputer  WorkslH^  for 
Police  AppUcstions.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  Management  To  tw 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fee;  $426. 

26- March  1.  Allocation  and  Distribution  of 
Police  PereonneL  Presented  by  the  interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  San  Diego.  Fee;  $426  Imembers). 
$476  (non-members). 

27- 28.  Family  Violence  Intervention.  Spon- 
sored by  tbe  University  of  Dslawsre,  Kvi- 
sion  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee;  $260. 
27-Merch  1.  Introduction  to  the  AppUca- 
tions  of  Microcomputers  in  Corrections. 
Presented  by  Pennsylvania  State  Universi- 
ty. Fee:  $230. 

MARCH 

2-3.  Street  Survival.  Sponsored  by  Cab'bre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Miami,  FIs  Fee:  $66. 


Directory  of  Training  Sources 


ANACAFA  Sciences  Inc.,  Law  En- 
forcement Programs,  Drawer  Q,  Santa 
Barbara,  CA  93102 

AssocisLion  of  Police  Planning  and 
Research  Officers,  c/o  Capt.  Stan 
Carter,  Sarasota  Police  Department, 
P.O.  Box  3628,  Sarasota.  FL  33578. 
Tel.:  (813)366-8000. 

Broward  County  Criminal  Justice  In- 
stitute. Broward  Community  College. 
3601  S.W.  Davie  Road,  Ft  Lauderdale, 
FL  33314.  (305)  476-6790. 

Calibre  Press.  666  Dundee  Rd..  Suite 
1607.  Northbrook.  IL  60062 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University. 
Cleveland,  OH  44106.  Tel.;  (2161 
368-3308. 

Criminal  Juatice  Center.  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  56th 
Street.  New  York.  NY  10019.  Tel:  (212) 
247-1600 

CrimlnsI  Justice  Training  Center, 
Modesto  Junior  College,  2201  Blue 
Gum  Avenue.  P.O.  Box  4066,  Modesto, 
CA  96362.  Tel:  (2091  676-6487. 
Criminal  Juatice  Training  and  Educa- 
tion Center,  Attn:  Ms.  Jeanne  L.  Klein. 
946  S.  Detroit  Avenue,  Toledo,  OH 
43614.  Tel.;  (419)  382-6665. 

Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College,  P.O.  Box 
13489.  St  Petersburg,  FL  33733. 
Hocking  Taehnieal  College,  Special 
Events  Office,  Nelsonville,  OH  46764. 
(614)763-3591,  ext  319. 


Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. University  of  North  Florida, 
4667  St  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So..  Jackson- 
viUe.  FI.  32216 

Institute  ol  Public  Service.  Brenuu  Pro 
fessional  College,  Gainesville.  GA 
30501-3697- 

Intemational  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  13  FirsCfield  Road, 
Gaithersburg.  MD  20878.  Tel:  (301) 
948-0922. 

Lifestyle  Management  Associates  Inc., 
6350  Poplar  Avenue.  Suite  410.  P.O. 
Box  17781,  Memphis,  TN  38187-0781- 

Miiwaukec  Area  Technical  College, 
1015  North  Sixth  Street,  Milwaukee. 
Wia.  53203. 

MIS  Training  Institute,  4 Brewster 
Rosd,  Framingham.  MA  01701.  Tel.: 
1617)879-7999. 

Narcotic  Enforcement  Officers 
Association,  P.O.  Box  999,  Darien.  CT 
06820.  Tel.;  (203)  666-2906. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
School  of  Justice  Administration. 
Univeraity  of  Louisvillo,  Louisville,  KY 
40292. 

National  Police  Institute,  406  Hum- 
phreys Building,  Central  Missouri 
State  University,  Warrensburg,  MO 
64093-6119. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Babson  College. 
Drawer  E,  Babson  Park,  MA  02167. 

Pennsylvania  Slate  Univeraity.  S-169 


Human  Development  Bldg.,  University 
Park.  PA  16802 

Police  Executive  Development  In- 
stitute IPOLCXI,  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University.  S1S9  Human 
Development  Building.  University 
Park.  PA  16802.  Tel:  (814)  863-0262- 
Ricbard  W.  Kobcit  end  Associates, 
North  Mountain  Pines,  Route  Two,  Box 
342.  Winchester.  VA  22601,  Tel;  (703) 
662-7288 

Sam  Houston  State  Univeraity. 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Box  2296.  Huntsville,  TX 
77341- 

Sirebie  Finger  Print  Laboratories, 
Criminalistics  Training  Center.  114 
Triangle  Drive.  P.O.  Box  30676. 
Raleigh,  NC  27622. 

Southern  Police  Institute,  Altm  Ms. 
Shirley  Beck.  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville,  KY  40292  Tel.;  1502) 
588-6661. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute. P.O.  Box  707.  Richardson.  TX 
75080.  Tel.:  1214)  690-2370, 

Traffic  Institute.  666  Clark  Street,  P.O. 
Box  1409.  Evanston,  IL  60204 

University  of  Dsisware,  Division  of 
Continuing  Education,  2800  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  Wilmington.  DE 
19806.  TsL:  (302)  738-6166 
Western  Sodety  of  Criminology,  Dr. 
Charles  Tracy.  President.  Portland 
State  Univeraity,  Administration  of 
Justice,  Portland.  OR  97207. 


4-5-  Report  Writing  foe  Lew  Eaioresmeat 
Personnel.  Prsssntsd  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Juatice.  Fes:  $160. 

4-6.  Commandees'  Course  on  Hostage  lih 
ddenta.  Prseentsd  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
Fee:  $300. 

4-6.  Analytical  tnvsstlgatlon  Methods. 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Scisness  Inc.  To 
be  held  in  Louisville.  Ky-  Fee:  $446. 

4-6.  Selective  Traffic/OpsrsUonal  Level 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute:  Fee: 
$330. 

4-8.  Executive  Protective  Services. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  ol  Public  Ssr- 
vics,  Brenau  ProfesaJooal  College.  To  bs 
held  in  Gainaeville,  Qa. 

4-16.  Advanced  Traffic  Aeddsnt  Invastige- 
tloB.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $426. 

4-16.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  and 
Programming.  Presented  by  tte  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee;  $660. 
4-19.  Youthful  Offender  Program  for  Cor- 
reetloBsl  Officers.  Presented  by  tbe 
Broward  County  Criminal  Justice  In- 
atiUits.  Foa;  $60. 

66.  Mounted  Police  Unite.  Presented  by  t)w 
University  of  Delaaraie,  Division  of  Cotr 
tinuing  Education.  Fas:  $325. 

7.  Street  Gang  Seminar.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  institute.  Fete  $60. 

11-12.  Officer  Survival  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  Collage 
of  Criminal  Justice.  Fee:  $160. 

11-12.  Street  Survival.  Sponsored  by 
Calibre  Proas.  To  be  held  in  Fairfax,  Va. 
Fee:  $66. 

11-15.  Computer  Technology  in  Lew  En- 
forcement I.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $330. 

11-16.  HotebMotcl  Fire  PrevsnUon  and 
Safety  Management.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Publice  Service,  Brenau  Profes- 
sional College.  To  be  held  in  GaineevUle. 
Ga. 

11-15.  Managing  the  Selective  Traffic  En- 
forcement. Prosenwd  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $330. 

1 1-22.  Supervising  a Selective  Traffic  Law 
Enforcement  Program.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management 
Fee:  $426. 

11-22.  Police  SopervioJoe.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Management. 
Fee;  $426. 

13.  Active  CouDtermeosures.  Presented  by 
the  Milwaukee  Area  Technical  College. 

13-16.  POLEX  Legal  Forum.  Presented  by 
the  Police  Executive  Development  in- 
stitute, Pennsylvania  Slate  University 
Fee:  $196. 

13-16.  RobberyfBurglary  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee: 
$300. 

13- 16.  CoDtemporsry  Issues  in  Police  Ad- 
ministralJoa;  Clvit  sod  Vicarious  Liability. 
Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Legal 
Foundation.  To  Iw  held  in  Dallas,  Tex. 

14- iS.  Active  Couotermeasures  — Instruc- 
tor Training.  Presented  by  the  Milwaukee 
Area  Technical  College. 

17- 22.  Eighth  iDteraational  Homicide  lu- 
vesligation  Seminar.  Sponsored  by  Hock- 
ing Technical  College  and  tbe  Southeastern 
Ohio  Regional  Crime  Laboratory.  To  be 
held  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

18- 19.  Internal  Affairs  iDvcstlgolion. 
Preeented  by  tbe  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee; 
$260. 

18-20.  Microcomputers  in  Criminal  Justice. 
Presented  by  the  National  Police  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Warrensburg.  Mo.  Fee;  $226. 
18-22.  Prevention  of  Family  Violence.  Spon- 
sored by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $326. 

18-22.  Investigative  and  Forensic  Hy^ 
nosls.  Prssented  by  tbs  Criminal  Justice 
Center  Police  Academy.  Sam  Houston 
State  University.  Fee;  $476  Ipublie).  $486 
(private). 

18-22.  Advanced  Strategic  Rssctioo  Team 
Training.  Presented  by  tha  Institute  of 
Public  Service.  Brenau  Professional  Col- 
legs.  To  be  held  in  Gaineavills.  Ga. 

1^22.  Compoter  Technology  ia  Law  En- 


forcement II.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  in- 
stitute. Fea:  $330. 

1822.  laveaUgators'  Usage  of  Penowol 
Computer.  Presented  by  the  Uoiemaity  of 
Dalswars.  Division  of  Continia^  Educa- 
tion. Fesc  $696. 

1823.  Police  Motorcycle  RUar  Coorse. 
Presented  by  the  institute  of  Poto Traffic 
Managemont.  Fsa;  $676. 

1829.  Police  Motereycls  Inatiws tea  Comes. 
Preoanted  by  the  Institute  of  Mira  Traffic 
Managameat.  Fee:  $1,000. 

1829.  Coatemparery  CrimlMl  laeoeUge- 
tiono.  Preoanted  by  tha  Broward  County 
Criminal  Juatice  institute,  iDcoajancUon 
with  tbs  Southern  Polios  limtitijte.  Pea: 
$360. 

1829.  Maaagtag  Small  and  MoAos-SUad 
Police  Deportmeate.  Preoanted  by  Um  Traf- 
fU  Institute.  Fsa:  $660. 

1829.  Traffic  Aeddeat  RocowatrecUoa. 
Presented  by  tbs  Institute  of  Polka  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $660. 

18April  6.  Command  Tralalag  Program. 
Sponsored  by  the  New  England  Iimtitute  of 
Law  Enforcement  MsnogesmnL  Tb  be  held 
in  Wellselsy,  Maas. 

2(^22.  Second  Intereatioael  PnnfmiK  a on 
Aeaeaement  Centera  for  Police.  Ceneetiow 
and  Fire  SenHees.  Preoanted  by  the  Oad» 
Miami  Criminal  Justice  Assessment 
Center,  in  cooperation  with  Asneasmsnt 
Designs  Inc.  and  the  Mstro-Oads  Police 
Department.  To  be  held  in  Miami.  FIs.  Far 
$260. 

21-22.  Street  Survival  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press,  To  bs  held  in  Cincinnati.  Fee:  166 

26- 26.  Fire  ead  Arson  Investigation. 
Preeented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fae: 
$236 

2829.  Advanced  Eiscutive  DevefopmenL 
Presented  by  the  Broward  County  Criminal 
Justice  Institute  in  conjunction  with  the 
Southern  Police  Institute.  No  feo. 

2829.  Microcomputers  In  Criminal  Juatice. 
Presented  by  the  National  Police  liwlituU. 
To  be  held  in  Warrensburg.  Mo.  Fee:  $326. 
2829.  Computer  Freud.  Preeented  by  the 
Institute  of  Public  Service.  Brenau  Profee- 
sional  College.  To  be  held  in  GaineaviUe. 
Ge. 

25-29.  Police  Traffic  Radar  laatruclor 
Course.  Prone n ted  by  the  Instituteof  Police 
Traffic  Management.  Fe«  $296. 

2828.  Financial  lovesUgative  Techniqoea. 
Presented  by  Milwaukee  Arse  TKhnieal 
College 

2829.  State  Police  Trainlag  Directors' 
Semloar.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management  Fee:  $160. 

27- 28.  Street  Survival  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Bellingham.  Wash.  Fae 
$66. 


APRIL 

I.  Managing  tbe  ('rimlnal  InvntlgeUon. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delswsre, 
Divieion  of  Continuing  Education.  Fo« 
$326. 

1-2,  Evidence  Gatberiog  and  Crime  Sceoe 
Proctnning  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center,  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice  Fee  $160. 

1- June  7 School  of  PoUc*  Staff  and  Com- 
mand. f‘raeonlad  by  the  Traffic  Inetitute. 
Fee  $1600 

2- 4.  DWI  Enforcement-  Praaented  by  the 
Trelfic  institute.  Fee:  $386. 

3.  Introduction  to  Security  Mansgemeot. 
Presented  by  l)is  Criminal  Juatice  Center 
Police  Academy  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Training  Inetitute  To  be  held  in 
Houaton.  Fee:  $126. 

3.  Self-Hypaeais  for  Police  Offlcera. 
Presented  by  Milwaukee  Area  Technical 
College. 

89.  Vice  Control  Presented  by  l)ie  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing 
Education.  Fes:  $260. 

812.  DWI  laetnicter  Course.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Mansgw 
ment.  To  be  bald  in  Jacksonvills,  Fb.  Fas 
1296. 

812.  Persoiuisl  Management  Prassntsd  by 
the  New  England  Instituteof  Law  Enforew 
ment  Menagement  To  be  held  in  Weilealey. 

Maas 
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